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Y ov get more of it by shipping your live stock to the 
PUBLIC LIVE STOCK MARKET 


Those who buy live stock outside the Public Live Stock 
Market do so to escape the competition of the open mar- 
ket. They may tell you they are saving you marketing 
costs, but people who try to buy your stock in the coun- 
try are not spending their time and money to save the 
live-stock grower anythinge—‘‘Beware of Greeks bear- 
ing gifts.” 

Those who sell their live stock outside the open Public 
Market are operating to destroy competition in the mak- 
ing of prices for live stock, and thus undermining the 
price structure, which is the open Public Market on 
which all sales are primarily based, and depressing the 
general level of live-stock prices both at the market and 
in the country. 


Competition in the purchase of live stock ean only be 
preserved and improved by more general use of your 
Public Market. 


YOUR NEAREST PUBLIC MARKET 
AS A RULE IS YOUR BEST MARKET 
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English, Scotch, and Irish Cowmen 
of the Southwest 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


Phoenix, Arizona 


W &: anne LIVE-STOCK PAPERS RECENT- 


ly announced the retirement from active 

service of my good old-time friend, Charlie 
O’Donel, otherwise known as Charles M. O’Donel, 
general manager of the well-known Bell Ranch of 
New Mexico. For more than forty years O’Donel 
has handled this great herd of range cattle—undoubt- 
edly one of the best-developed in this country, con- 
sidering acreage and the number of animals involved 
—in a way that has spelled profit for the owners 
and reflected credit on himself. 

For over a quarter of a century the Bell outfit 
was noted for the character and breeding of the 
Hereford bulls mated with the Bell cows. O’Donel 
spared no expense in securing the very finest type 
of bulls. He was no faddist as to particular strains 
or fancy breeding. What he wanted in his steers was 
color and conformation. The Bell steers have been 
noted all over the Southwest and in the feeder states 
for these qualities. 


When O’Donel Changed from Hereford 
to Shorthorn Bulls 


The writer can well recall the wave of astonish- 
ment that rolled over the southwestern range region 
some thirty years ago, when the news went around 
that O’Donel was changing from Hereford to Short- 
horn bulls on the million or more acres of grazing 
land owned by his company in eastern New Mexico. 


“Has the man gone plumb loco?” the old-timers nT 
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asked each other. For several years O’Donel had 
been studying the steers from his herd with a critical 
eye. The Bell youngsters were mighty good feeders 
——everyone admitted that. But their manager decided 
that they needed something. They seemed to be 
getting small-boned; their hips were becoming too 
sloping; there were too many faded yellows among 
them; their hind ends were too small and their fore- 
quarters too large. Once O’Donel had made up his 
mind, he lost no time. Utterly ignoring the critics, 
he made the rounds of the farms of the Shorthorn 
breeders of Iowa, Illinois, and eastern Kansas. Here 
he picked the roughest, biggest-boned Shorthorn 
bulls he could find. Colors he did not consider. What 
he wanted was blood that would give his herd back 
home bigger frames, better backs and hindquarters, 
and bigger bellies to hold more of the rich grama 
grasses of the New Mexico plains. He never went 
back on his early love for the Herefords, but he felt 
sincerely that too long-continued breeding of that 
family meant a falling-off in beef-producing points. 


This writer happened to be in Springer, New 
Mexico, one day when several carloads of these east- 
ern Shorthorn bulls were unloaded for the Bell Ranch. 
The manager was not wedded to any particular color 
scheme. He was raising beef animals, and not posies. 
There were cherry-reds, red-and-whites—“pintos,” if 
you please—and also plenty of ‘“brockle-faces.” 
But they were alike in one respect, and that was 
bone and size. Great, big, rough fellows they were, 
heavy-footed and straight-backed. An Iowa farmer 
told me, a year or two later, that O’Donel cleaned 
up mest of the big Shorthorns in the Corn Belt 
country before he got through with his buying. 

Those rugged, big-footed Shorthorns were mated 
with the Bell cows for five or six years. Local cow- 
men who saw the young steers from them laughed 
at the “brockle-faces” that showed up so frequently 
among the calves. ‘‘O’Donel has just about spoiled 
his herd,” was the opinion of his neighbors, who 
were watching the experiment with interest. They 
failed to see the improvement in conformation, size, 
and shape—the wider hips, the better hind ends, 
and the general change in the Bell youngsters. 

That he might keep track of years and ages, 
O’Donel added to the Bell brand the year of brand- 
ing, beginning with an 0 for the first crop of the 
new calves; then 1, 2, 3, and so on. Thus the men 
knew at a glance exactly the age of any young 
animal on the range. Culling was much easier under 
such conditions. And O’Donel culled the herd all 
right, and culled it thoroughly, with an eye to the 
future. That he might keep what he called ‘‘an even 
balance between the two great beef breeds,” regis- 
tered herds of both Herefords and Shorthorns were 
established on the Bell Ranch, from which range 
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bulls might be drawn. Today there are frequently 
brockle-faced steers among the Bell shipments, but 
you never see the buyers cut them out because of 
that. They see only the improvement in the general 
appearance of the steers, and agree that O’Donel 
“made mighty good medicine” when he mixed breeds 
and bulls for a few years. 

OQ’Donel had his own particular ideas about a 
lot of things. I remember well the wrangle he and 
I had in the columns of the old Breeder’s Gazette 
over the question of blowflies and the method of their 
birth. He dubbed me a “chuck-wagon scientist.” 
Only a few days ago some friend of the old range 
days used the term to me. What a merry old war 
it was, to be sure! I brought to my support all the 
entomologists, bacteriologists, and scientific “bug- 
ologists” in the Department of Agriculture. But to 
no avail. O’Donel’s position was not changed in the 
ieast. 

O’Donel is one of the fast-disappearing group of 
young Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen who 
came over and plunged into the cattle business in the 
early years, when the whole Southwest, from the 
one-hundredth meridian on, was One vast open range, 
waiting for cows to come and eat the grass that 
covered it everywhere. 

One hesitates to mention names, lest he overlook 
someone who should be mentioned. If he does omit 
any who ought to be included, it will be because 
man’s memory is not always to be depended upon, 
and many, many years have slipped by since these 
individuals rode boldly into the picture and made 
range history in the Southwest. 


Many Settle in Northern Arizona 


Take the group in’ northern Arizona, around 
Springerville, in Apache County: genial Henry 
Smith, that prince of cowmen; Ernest Tee, the 
scholar, soft-spoken and quiet; and bluff Tom Car- 
son—the three partners of the “Twenty-four Cattle 
Company” who, finding the inroads of the grass- 
hoppers and farmers in the Nebraska sand-hill coun- 
try too much for them, in the fall of 1879 drifted 
their herd down into the White Mountain country, 
alongside of the Apache Indian Reservation. With 
them came St. George Creaghe—as Irish an Irish- 
man as one could find anywhere; John Swinburne— 
a Scotch lad, nephew of the great poet, whose one 
idea in life was to find a new bird or bring home 
from the range a hatful of birds’ eggs, to spend the 
night blowing, and packing them away to take back 
to England in the fall. There was Clement Hull—tall, 
gaunt, and almost wordless among other men. For 
several years he was the champion tennis player of 
England. What a group these men did form! How 
dependable and straightforward they were when it 
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came to fighting cow thieves! And how they all loved 
to play poker! 

Smith I saw about twenty-five years ago en route 
to England from Alberta, where he and Ernest Tee 
had taken their herd when the Arizona ranges began 
to be incumbered with too many sheep. I heard he 
died in England soon after that. I have had no word 
of Ernest Tee since then. Tom Carson left the old 
firm and ran cattle on a ranch near Bovina, Texas, for 
some years. He sold out when prices were at top 
notch, made several trips around the world, pub- 
lished a couple of books, and died in England a few 
years ago. Sam Carson, his brother, dropped out of 
my ken when they left Arizona. 


It was Henry Smith who, about 1886, drove out 
of northern Arizona one of the first, if not the very 
first, trail herds to the Northwest. The outfit had 
just oodles of big, wide-horned, four- and five-year- 
old steers on their range that were a plumb nuisance 
to everybody. Buyers were scarce for this kind of 
steer. Smith rounded up about 1,500 head and 
started them up the trail for Wyoming. All went 
well until he came to the Chama River, in northern 
New Mexico. It was running bank-full, with no 
going-in or getting-out places for miles and miles. 
Swimming was out of the question. Feed was scarce, 
and the Mexican farmers along the river did not 
seem to care for the travelers. Something had to be 
done. Smith coaxed the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road people to let him plank their bridge across the 
river for the neat sum of $250. On this somewhat 
narrow trail, Smith, with his saddle remuda ahead, 
crossed every last animal, without a single mishap— 
a trick that, I believe, has never since been equaled. 


Swinburne went down in the Boer War. Hull 
died about fifteen years ago in San Diego, California, 
where he was raising lemons and oranges for pas- 
time. He left a widow and a lovely young daughter, 
who are still in that region. 


When cows got plentiful and cheap, St. George 
Creaghe rounded up several hundred head and shipped 
them into the region about Las Animas, Colorado, to 
feed. With his usual good luck, he traded them off for 
land in that vicinity, which was then about as much 
of a drug on the market as cows. Land values boomed, 
and eventually he came out far ahead on the deal. 
When I dined with him and his family about fifteen 
years ago, he seemed very well content with his lot. 
1 have since heard that he slipped “over the range’”’ 
a few years ago. Finer men and truer friends never 
grew than these. 


Captain French and His Foreman 


Then, over in New Mexico were such examples 
of the best British blood and breeding as Captain 
William French, cousin of the great English general. 
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Captain French’s adventures with Apaches and bad 
men, while he ran his herds in the Mogollon Range 
of southern New Mexico, along the Arizona border, 
before he moved up to the calmer waters of the Max- 
well Grant in the northern part of the state, have 
been written up by himself. They make a fine picture 
of those lively pioneer days. 


Nor can one forget his well-known range foreman 
and companion, Louis Lloyd, than whom there never 
was a more fearless, honest, straight-shooting and 
straight-talking Irishman in all the West. One can- 
not forget Lloyd’s early-morning shower-baths when 
at the home ranch. No matter what the time of year 
or kind of weather—hot or cold, rain or snow—he 
had to have that shower-bath the first thing every 
morning. On top of a ten-foot wooden tower, stand- 
ing at the side of the front porch of the ranch, was 
a huge hogshead, which a Mexican peon filled every 
day with a hand-pump. In the bottom of the hogs- 
head was a valve, with a short section of tin pipe 
attached to it. At the lower end of the pipe was a 
huge tin sprinkler, like that on a garden sprinkling- 
pot—only this was eight or ten inches in diameter. 
If you wanted to show your appreciation of the 
“W S” Ranch hospitality, you rolled out of your blan- 
kets and, naked as a new-born babe, chased out on 
the porch, grabbed the rope that led to the valve, 
and, shivering and shaking like a convict about to be 
executed, held your breath and pulled the rope that 
opened the floodgates of ice-cold water upon your 
goose-pimpled flesh. Lloyd married one of William 
Ruston’s sisters, who migrated to the West to see 
what life was like on a New Mexico cow ranch. He 
finally returned to Ireland, where he died after 
several years of the life of a country gentleman. 


The Manby Brothers 


The three Manby brothers—John B., Albert V., 
and Arthur—were well-known Englishmen in range 
live-stock circles in northern New Mexico from about 
1890. “J. B.,” after a few years of open range experi- 
ence, sold out and went into the live-stock commis- 
sion business at Trinidad, Colorado, operating mostly 
in New Mexico and Arizona. He built up an excel- 
lent trade and was still there a few years ago. 
“A. V.” had a 15,000-acre cattle ranch on the Red 
River, south of Raton, in the Maxwell Grant. About 
1904 he moved down to Watrous, New Mexico, where 
he lived for several years, finally selling out and 
trekking northwest to Alberta, near Smith and Tee, 
whom he knew well. I heard from him out there a 
couple of years ago. Arthur had a ranch at Taos, 
New Mexico, where he still lives, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, enjoying life among the members of the 
artist colony and the Taos Indians at the out-of-the- 
way place, and playing around with his cows. 
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Down on the Mora Canyon, a few miles west of 
Wagon Mound, New Mexico, was another English- 
man—a favorite with everyone. Jack Culley, how- 
ever, ran sheep for his living; but he spent all his 
spare time at his piano. A poet-musician, he wrote 
charming verse, which he set to even more charming 
music—lilting ballads and concert pieces. But his 
modest ideas as to his musical ability prevented any- 
thing he wrote from being published. He had a huge 
folio of manuscripts, done in the most beautiful 
copperplate style I have ever seen. Soon after the 
World War, Culley’s older brother died in England, 
and Jack was forced, against his wishes, to go home 
and settle up the estate. The life there was too much 
for him. In a few years he sold every acre of the 
ancestral lands and headed back to the United States. 
He and his wife are now living in San Francisco. I 
saw them down in Tucson, Arizona, a couple of years 
ago, visiting their son Matt, who is a Forest Service 
official in charge of the Santa Rita Range Experi- 
ment Station of some 50,000 acres, forty miles south 
of Tucson. 

Dick Walsh 


Another of those Britishers whom everyone loved, 
and who knew cows from “nuts to soup,” was good 
old Dick Walsh, of the “J A” outfit in the Texas Pan- 
handle. I intended to confine these reminiscences 
wholly to New Mexico and Arizona men, but some- 
how Dick Walsh seemed to belong more to New 
Mexico than Texas. After years spent in handling 
Mrs. Adair’s ranch, and always showing a profit at 
the end of the year, no matter whether cows were 
high or low, Dick struck off for himself in 1910, and 
wandered half-way around the world, seeking new 
ranges to conquer. He found his ideal down in 
Rhodesia, South Africa, where, instead of fever 
ticks or blowflies, he wrestled with nightly raids on 
his herds and black herders by lions, elephants, and 
—think of it—ostriches. 

The first time Walsh drifted back to the United 
States, after several years in that far-off land, his 
wild yarns, told before the American National Live 
Stock Association at El] Paso in 1921, of whole miles 
of four-wire barbed fence dragged clear out of the 
country by some enraged and affronted wild elephant 
who had accidentally run into this American inven- 
tion, were regular Munchausen affairs. No less were 
those he recounted of raids by wild ostriches that, 
like a blast from Hades, went through his sleeping 
herds, lying comfortably in their paddocks, and scat- 
tered the cattle “from hell to breakfast; or the 
antics of some wayward, carefree lion or lioness that 
unceremoniously raided the little mud-wattled huts 
occupied nightly by his native herders. The lions 


used frequently to tear off a hind leg from one of 
Dick’s herders, and play around with it like a-lively 
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pup with a bone, never minding the barrage of shouts 
and yells with which the aforesaid natives tried to 
scare away the playful animals. Finally Dick had 
to show up with an express rifle and put an end to 
the affair. 

Good old Dick! He died some years ago away up 
in Rhodesia—2,000 miles from Cape Town and civil- 
ization. A better cowman, or more congenial friend 
and comrade, never lived. 


Johnston, Tod, and Austen 


Then there was J. C. Johnston, who “rodded it” 
over the Prairie Cattle Company (the “J J” outfit) 
about the years from 1886 to 1893. The Prairie Com- 
pany was doubtless at one time the largest cow outfit 
in all the West. As I recall it, they had on their 
ranges in Colorado, New Mexico, and the northern 
part of the Panhandle not less than 75,000 head of 
cows—all in one brand and mark. Johnston’s head- 
quarters were at Trinidad, Colorado, but his cows 
grazed over a good part of southeastern Colorado, 
northern New Mexico, about half the Panhandle of 
Texas, and a few hundred thousand acres of western 
Kansas thrown in for good measure. 


Another well-known old-timer was Henry John- 
stone—a Scotsman who for several years was with 
the Matadors. Later on he managed the Spur Ranch 
in the Panhandle. He died several years ago at his 
home in Scotland. 

And that prince of good cowmen and general 
all-around sport of Maplehill, Kansas—William J. 
Tod, who, after running cows on the open ranges 
of the Southwest for several years, including some 
time with the Prairie Cattle Company, finally grabbed 
up a big bunch of prairie land in western Kansas. 
In those years, when one had the coin, he could buy 
for the taxes whole townships of fine grazing lands, 
on which, in some cases, were located good-sized 
towns that went with the land. In fact, they kissed 
you on both cheeks to come and pay. the taxes and 
take it off their hands. 

Nor must one forget the genial E. Godwin Austen, 
of Las Vegas, New Mexico, who handled cattle all 
over the Southwest long before the railroads came 
along, in the days when the Texas trails were the 
highways from the Staked Plains to the North. Aus- 
ten was president of the New Mexico Live Stock 
Sanitary Board for some years. One of his best 
stories was that of one wild night near where the 
early town of Tascosa was located. It had rained on 
the plains for two long weeks. Every creek and 
stream was a raging torrent. Herds could not move 
from the bed-grounds, and there were probably not 
less than 25,000 head of mixed cattle scattered over 
the prairie around Tascosa. Also there were half-a- 
dozen bunches of wild bronco horses from southern 
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Texas camped near the cows. They were all waiting 
for the rivers to go down, so they could continue their 
northern journey. Every trail-boss was on the keen 
edge, fearing stampedes and the resultant mix-up 
with other herds. At last it came. One night the 
heavens opened. Rain came in torrents, together 
with lightning and thunder that did credit to the 
heavenly powers. Such a cannonading no trail-boss 
ever before heard. In the midst of it all, a bunch 
of the “‘broomtails” started off on a rampage that 
took them through the near-by herd of cattle. They 
picked up another bunch of ponies. As they went 
their wild, reckless way, other herds fell in with 
them, until by daylight some 25,000 head of Texas 
cattle and 5,000 or 6,000 Texas broomtails were mill- 
ing about on the prairie until it looked like a Kansas 
feed-yard in spring. Nick Chaffin, Austen’s side trail 
partner, swore it looked “like a great mud-pie.” 
“Took us a solid week to cut the herds and get 
straightened out,” said Austen, “and at that we were 
short about two hundred good steers from our bunch. 
Somebody got away with them.” 

Austen now lives a quiet life near Long Beach, 
California. Nick Chaffin died at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, twenty years or so ago. 


William Ruston 


Last, but not least, there was my good friend 
William Ruston. A man among men was Ruston! 
About 1902 he came to the Maxwell Grant, bought 
100,000 acres of excellent grazing land, married a nice 
English girl, and settled down to lead a quiet life. 
Everyone liked the man and his good wife. Her sis- 
ters used to come out to the ranch from Merry Old 
England and live with them on the place in log houses 
which were minus about everything in the way of 
creature comforts that one imagines the average 
English woman demands. They were all Lady this 
or the Honorable Miss that. But, bless you, that did 
not make the least difference to them! They were 
just first-class women, friendly and pleasant to every 
comer, no matter what his station in life. I well 
recall one fall day when we drove over to Ruston’s 
place to see them. Mrs. Barnes and I found him 
astride a mowing-machine, cutting a crop of alfalfa 
that needed attention, while the wife was driving 
the horse-rake, and two of the sisters were forking 
hay into windrows. Mrs. Ruston herself was said to 
be a Lady Somebody before she married Bill, but 
to all of us cow-punchers, wolfers, local hicks, and 
chuck-line riders she was just “Mrs. Bill Ruston.” 

One day, about 1909 or 1910, I “met up” with 
Ruston and his wife at the old Brown Palace Hotel 
in Denver. He was all dolled up in evening clothes, 
plug hat, ’n’everything. He looked “real miserable- 
like.” In answer to my inquiries, he said his older 


brother had died recently in England, and he, Rus- 
ton, being next in line, was on his way back to the 
old country to take up the white man’s burden, and, 
as I recall it, become an earl or something like that. 
He looked about as unhappy as a man under a ten- 
year sentence to the pen for sheep-stealing. As for 
his good lady, she did not seem any too happy, either, 
over the change in their manner of living. 


Soon after this the World War broke out. We 
heard that Ruston had joined the army and was right 
in the midst of everything. I will bet a cooky he 
was; for he was just that sort. He went all through 
the Dardanelles campaign, emerging from the fracas 
as a major. He is now living at his home in Salis- 
bury, England, I am told. 


What a great thing to have known these British- 
ers! What fine, upstanding men they were! Scotch, 
Irish, or straight John Bull, they were “gentlemen 
all.” Good luck to them, if they are alive; and peace 
to their ashes, wherever they lie, if they are dead! 
The West will never see their equals again. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT* 


BY E. G. WILKINSON 


West River Stock Growers’ Protective Association, 
Milesville, South Dakota 


T MAY BE THAT SOME OF YOU THINK THAT YOU 

are to listen to a fairy-tale. You feel like the old lady 
on the occasion of her first view of a giraffe. “There ain’t 
no such animal,” she said. I concede that there is consid- 
erable ground for a similar attitude toward law enforcement. 
Most specimens of the genus which I have seen in recent 
years were so extremely attenuated as to bear small re- 
semblance to the stern, deep-chested guardians of the public 
welfare who were pictured to us in our childhood. In short, 
I agree that, with a few notable exceptions, our machinery 
for the apprehension, trial, and punishment of criminals is 
functioning weakly, and is getting no better. This is a 
pretty broad and plain statement; but I believe it to be 
true. 

It is my purpose to indicate briefly the principal weak- 
nesses in law enforcement, as they have come to my attention 
in my work with the West River Stock Growers’ Protective 
Association. I am not posing as an authority on any phase 
of the subject. I am just offering the observations and 
opinions of an old ranchman, gained through painful experi- 
ence, and by the use of such time and money in the associa- 
tion’s activities as could be spared from his work and his 
business. 

When the association was organized, we had very hazy 
notions of what was needed, but we were very sure that some 
change was required. It is not all clear yet, by a long shot; 
but we think that we see some palpable weaknesses, and we 
have had to revise many of our notions. We were inclined 
at first to damn the sheriff, the state’s attorney, the courts, 
and the law, and to let it go at that. I wish to say, right 
at the start, that this was not fair, in that we omitted from 
the category the main offender. That offender is just we 


President, 


*Address delivered at the convention of the Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, June 14, 1933. 
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—just the public, just old “Vox Populi” who fails in his 
duty of being vocal in these matters. There are weaknesses, 
of course, all along the line, both individual and common, 
specific and general. But let us not try to evade our share 
of the responsibility. The public can have anything in the 
way of law enforcement that it wants, if it is willing to do 
what is necessary to have it, and if each individual will 
assume his share of the responsibility and the load. But, as 
things stand today, the crook’s greatest bulwark is the 
stone wall of polite public indifference in these matters. 


Forces Entering into Process of Punishment 


Let us consider the various forces that do, may, or should 
enter into the process of any criminal action, and the subse- 
quent punishment of the offender. We find the following: 
the code of law, the plaintiff, the public, the sheriff, the 
state’s attorney, the judges, the juries, the county commis- 
sioners, the warden of the penitentiary, the parole officer, 
and the pardon board. What weaknesses do we find in each 
of these? 


Take the plaintiff, or the one who should fill that role. 
We find, with appalling frequency, a reluctance to file a 
complaint. Why? Usually it is because of fear of reprisals 
from the gang. Sometimes, perhaps, the thief “has the 
goods on” his victim. That is an effective silencer. Some- 
times, when dollars are uppermost in the injured one’s mind, 
he prefers to confront the thief with the known facts and 
settle with him for the price of the stolen goods. Great 
business, that! If the practice were universal, it would make 
larceny the most profitable business on earth. If the thief 
gets away with his plunder, it is all “velvet;” if he 
gets caught, he is not out anything, as he has the goods for 
his money. It would have “banking a monte game” “backed 
off the map” because of the immensely larger percentage in 
favor of the “dealer” (in this case the thief). Whatever 
may be the reason for reluctance to prosecute, whether timid- 
ity or moral lethargy, justice, if it gets going at all, is off 
to a poor start. 
_ Let us next glance at the question of peace officers. A 
fine, upstanding group of men, most of them! I have met 
with them often in state-wide gatherings, and like and ad- 
mire them individually and collectively. Yet these men are 
chosen, put in and put out of office through a system which 
demands and promotes anything but efficiency. I could talk 
indefinitely on this subject; but at this time I will just state 
my personal belief that a state police is the only sound and 
logical system for present-day conditions, and that such a 
system will eventually be put into effective operation in this 
state and in all others. Where given a fair trial, it has 
definitely proved that it gives the people the best protection, 
without cost to the honest taxpayer. That is, these forces 
are self-sustaining. 


Most State’s Attorneys Good Men 


Next come the state’s attorneys. They are good men, 
most of them; the center of many cross-fires; most frequently 
inexperienced; poorly paid; often educated at state expense, 
and now being given their practical training at the expense 
of the people; expected to compete with the best-trained men 
that criminal wealth can hire—specialists in an age of special- 
ization; men who know just how to wave their arms to mes- 
merize a jury. You are putting your state’s attorneys “up 
against” a hard proposition. It seems to me that we need 
specialists attached to the attorney-general’s office to assist 
in the more difficult cases. Another alternative is the sys- 
tem of employment by the state of public defense counsel, 
with the idea of eliminating the high-powered criminal attor- 
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neys. This system is worthy of our observation and consid- 
eration. It is being used in various places at this time. 


Along with the state’s attorneys, let us consider the 
county commissioners, as these seem to take counsel with each 
other concerning the initiation of many criminal cases. [| 
have a lot of sympathy for county commissioners, although I 
have found them a pretty hard bunch to deal with. They 
are beset continually by matters devised in human selfishness 
—hounded on oné side to keep taxes down, and on the other 
side bedeviled by individuals and groups who want a thou- 
sand things done which cost money. They must be hard- 
boiled to guard the public treasury successfully. These men 
too often carry their thrift to the extreme of demanding 
that certain cases be not prosecuted because of the cost, or 
because the value of the property involved is small, or for 
both reasons. I cannot see it that way. A thief is a thief. 
Little thieves grow into big thieves, if given immunity. I 
have often argued the matter with commissioners. I have 
said that their elimination of officers and the pruning of 
public expense had my hearty approval; but that we should 
maintain, with all our strength and with our last dollar, the 
primary, fundamental function of government--the protection 
of life and property. 


Jury System Held to Be Failure 


As for juries, frankly, my personal belief is that our 
jury system is a failure. Twelve good, normal men, when sit- 
ting on a jury, can concoct the most preposterous verdicts. 
That “beyond a reasonable doubt” proposition seems to be the 
great stumbling-block. The juror has that thrown at him 
until often he seems to feel it his duty to see visions and 
dream dreams, and to lug forth from his trance a “reason- 
able doubt,” where none really exists in his own mind or 
in the mind of anyone else. In a larceny case in our county 
recently the jury brought in a verdict of “not guilty.” The 
judge was angry, the public “dumfounded,” and even the 
attorney for the defendant looked dazed and incredulous. But 
that verdict stands. One juror, on being asked how he 
reached such a verdict, said: “Well, the state did not prove 
that the defendant saw the brands.” In other words, they 
acquitted him because the state did not prove what nobody 
on earth could prove except on the admission of the defend- 
ant. All the state could possibly prove, and did prove, in 
this matter was that the defendant had every opportunity 
to see the brands, and that he looked at and worked with 
the cattle, three or four times, broadside on, in broad day- 
light. Well, when such reasoning can prevail, and often does 
prevail, what can we expect or hope for from the system? 
The jury system cannot be abandoned under our constitution; 
but alternatives can be, and are being, provided in some 
places, to be used unless the defendant demands a jury. In 
practice, I understand, the demand for a jury has come to be 
considered tantamount to a confession of guilt, and is seldom 
made. 

Courts Criticized 


Our courts are a delicate, and sometimes dangerous, 
subject for discussion, and one that is most frequently side- 
stepped. But I feel that any discussion of my subject is 
uselessly incomplete and inadequate without a contemplation 
of this phase of the matter. So I blunder on. Our judges 
have a lot of leeway and a lot of power. They can speed up 
and improve our court procedure in a considerable degree 
and in many ways. And, in passing, I wish to offer my 
little tribute, as I have often done before, to those of our 
“West River” judges who are fighting the good fight—against 
the inertia of established custom; against the pressure of the 
criminal element, their friends, and their allies, the mis- 
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guided sentimentalists; against the convenience and desires 
of certain groups—to bring our courts onto the most efficient 
basis possible for the performance of their duty, which is 
servise and justice to our people. Many of our courts are 
making notable progress. As it appears to me, however, 
many are dilatory; their calendars are cluttered with cases 
which drag interminably; they are severe with no one— 
least of all with the crooks; they permit delays which are 
not clearly mandatory or necessary, which are generally fa- 
vorable to the criminal, and which waste the people’s money; 
their sentences are light, and most frequently suspended. 
As it appears to me, they are giving the people almost no 
protection. 

I do not stand alone in my discouragement with much 
of our law enforcement today. That state of mind is so 
prevalent and so intense among many of our best citizens 
that they are quite openly advocating direct action. And 
this is not just loose talk. We have always had that. Some- 
body is always going to hang somebody else—in his conver- 
sation. No, it has gone away beyond that. Good citizens 
are frankly, openly, seriously, and earnestly talking about 
it in some cases. I have attended meetings of our State 
Constabulary when members of that body (the guardians of 
the law), in discussing such bad larceny conditions, have 
asked: “Why don’t you hang them?” In a case in our 
county recently a great number of people spent much time 
and money in collecting and getting in the evidence, that 
they might be prepared for any possible turn or quirk at the 
trial. They provided, by popular subscription, the money to 
hire an assistant to the state’s attorney. The defendant for 
ten years had been stealing everything that is made, grown, 
or used in our district. To ask any one of a hundred repre- 
sentative citizens if the man is guilty would be to provoke a 
laugh at the absurdity of the question. There were three 
complaints on file against him, and more ready to be filed. 
With all this, there were very grave doubts about beiny able 
to convict him of anything. When the above things are neces- 
sary, and when the above things are true, the law and the 
arms of the law are not fulfilling their intent and purpose. 
I sometimes wonder whether our slow, ponderous, uncertain 
legal machinery is not the most perfect specimen in captivity 
of that reductio ad absurdum thing which the lawyers like 
to talk about. When a citizen pays his just debts and his 
taxes, the state tacitly undertakes, in view of said tax pay- 
ment, to protect him in the free and full use and enjoy- 
ment of the balance of his property. I want the State of 
South Dakota to make her word good, in so far as is reason- 
ably and honorably possible. Direct action is to be deplored. 
It is anarchy. But we are going to have just that, unless 
our people get protection under the law. 


Administration of Criminal Code in Need of Revision 


It was very refreshing to me recently to learn of a judge 
who, in a semi-public manner, denounced the public prose- 
cutor violently for cluttering his court with trivial cases 
which should have been settled in fifteen minutes in some 
local or police court. The judge, of course, cannot do it all. 
His hands are tied to too great an extent by rules of evi- 
dence and procedure, affidavits of prejudice, and the like. The 
criminal code, per se, may be all right. But the administra- 
tion thereof, and the rules of administration, in my humble 
opinion, need a lot of fixing. I am getting into pretty deep 
water here. To pull myself out and to find good shelter, I 
offer the following quotation: 


“Every lawyer knows that the continued reversal of judg- 
ments, the sending of parties to a litigation to and fro 
between trial court and appellate court, have become a dis- 
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grace to the administration of justice in the United States. 
Everybody knows that the vast network of highly technical 
rules of evidence and procedure which prevails in this coun- 
try serves to tangle justice in the name of form. It is a 
disgrace to our profession; it is a disgrace to our law and a 
discredit to our institutions.” 


These are not the words of some crabbed old ranchman. 
They are the words of Hon. Elihu Root; and they indicate 
that our present administration of justice fails to satisfy 
some of the best men of the American bar, as well as most 
of the laymen. 

It should be the job of the legal profession to rectify 
evils in the law and its administration. If the profession fails 
in this duty, the layman will finally take the matter into his 
own hands. The American public is notoriously slow to anger 
in matters of government; but it is not plenteous in mercy 
in politics or legislation. When it starts at this thing, it 
is going to carry a tomahawk, and may destroy much valu- 
able material along with that which is vicious. 


Sentences Do Not Mean What They Say 


The handling of criminals after conviction is very im- 
portant and calls for a lot of study. When a judge sen- 
tences a man to five years at hard labor, we know that that 
sentence does not mean what it says at all. It means an 
indefinite something which is pushed this way and that by 
if and if and if. The case may be appealed, and the verdict 
sustained or reversed, or the case remanded for retrial. The 
sentence may be suspended. The prisoner may be pardoned 
or paroled at any time. There is always “time off” for good 
behavior. And the “hard labor” is non-existent. Our state 
penitentiary is the only high-grade hotel that I know of which 
most guests seem able to leave almost whenever they get 
ready, without paying for their board and room. I have 
been informed, from what I consider a reliable source, that 
our present warden looks upon his institution as a college, 
and issues diplomas to his graduates. This may or may not 
be true; but it is so closely in line with the rest of our crim- 
inal coddling as to be easy to believe. Where are we headed? 
Will the job-hunter of the future proudly display his sheep- 
skin, proclaiming him an M.A. or a Ph.D. from the Sioux 
Falls Penitentiary, with a notation, perhaps, that his tuition, 
board, and lodging were provided for through a not entirely 
successful effort to steal sheep? 

Our penitentiary is crowded. The officers are turning 
prisoners loose as fast as they can find an excuse for so 
doing. And why is it crowded? It may seem an anomaly, 
but I believe the reason for this conditicn is that we catch 
and convict such a very small per cent of the criminals, and 
do not hurt them much when we do catch them. If we caught 
them more often, and’ were a little more rough with them 
when caught, it would take the profit, and all the joy and 
glamour, out of the game. One big reason why so many 
play the dishonest games is that they are so comparatively 
safe and easy. And here again we find the public, through 
easy tolerance and maudlin sympathy, mainly responsible for 
this condition. The pendulum has swung too far in this 
prison-reform, sickly-sentimentality-for-society’s-poor-unfortu- 
nates stuff. It is time that we stood back and took e. 
square look at our handiwork. It is time that we looked at 
the other side of the picture. It is time that we gave consid- 
eration to the honest citizen who is trying to provide food, 
clothing, and education for his family, and to accumu- 
late a competence for his old age, and who is being plundered 
by a bunch of bums. Gentleness, sympathy, forbearance, like 
all virtues, may become vices if carried too far. I believe 
that our present moderation in dealing with crime has become 
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vicious. It is good for no one. It is not good for the crim- 
inal, as it encourages him in his vareer of crime; it is not 
just to his victim; and it is the worst possible example and 
education for the boys who are growing up. We have no 
moral code, no religious cult, no social organization or rela- 
tion, no political entity, worthy of the name or worthy of 
our consideration, that is not founded on the rock of common 
honesty and the square deal. Are we forgetting the basic 
things? This public attitude toward law enforcement is not 
a peculiar and unrelated excrescence on the body politic of 
the American people. It is closely akin to the almost univer- 
sal tendency to repudiate, evade, and compromise in public 
matters and in private relations. I do not like the drift, 
and I do not think you do. 

As you look at your legislators, judges, state’s attorneys, 
sheriffs, and commissioners, you find them beset by the muddy, 
shifting, swirling tide of public sentiment. As I said in the 
beginning, all law and all law enforcement grow out of, and 
finally come back to, the wishes of the active majority of 
the people. Are we going to do our bit to provide an active 
majority of the right kind of people with the right ideals? 

In the Protective Association’s presentation of sugges- 
tions for improvement in law enforcement, before the legisla- 
ture and elsewhere, we have had just- one consistent and 
active ally among the live-stock organizations, and that is 
this association here. Many of your members are also mem- 
bers of the Protective Association, and are among its strong- 
est and most effective workers. I wish to commend this 
association and its management for its active participation 
in all lines of work of importance to.the industry. Every 
cattleman owes it to himself, the industry, and the other 
stockmen to be or become a member of the Western South 
Dakota Stock Growers’ Association. Co-operation is essential. 


ARIZONA WOOL-GROWERS MEET 


BY BERT HASKETT 


Bureau of Animal Industry, F'agstaff, Arizona 


PTIMISM CHARACTERIZED THE FORTY-SEVENTH 
O annual meeting of the Arizona Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Flagstaff on June 11 and 12. It was the gen- 
eral opinion of those in attendance that the rising prices for 
lambs and wool presage better times for sheepmen. 

Sheepmen from all parts of the state were present at the 
two-day session. Visitors interested in various ways in the 
lamb, wool, and sheep trade from the adjoining states added 
to the attendance. The University of Arizona was also well 
represented at the meeting, as were the various federal, state, 
and county agencies. 

The opening session, which was called to order in the 
court-house on the morning of July 11 by the veteran presi- 
dent of the association, A. A. (“Tony”) Johns, was addressed 
by Governor Benjamin B. Moeur, who pledged himself to 
lower state taxes at the earliest date possible as an aid to the 
industry. “The sheepman must learn to wear overalls instead 
of broadcloth, and must take water and feed to his sheep in 
a Ford rather than a Cadillac. Strict economy is necessary 
everywhere—in city, state, and national governments, and in 
the home,” he said. In his annual report to the association, 
President Johns discussed such matters as taxation, state 
land rentals, grazing fees on the national forests, trails, 
freight and transportation, the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, wool and lamb prices, and the financial condition of 
the organization, which, he said, is excellent, despite the 
depression and the fact that no dues have been levied or col- 
lected for the past two years. 
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“The sheep industry,” said Fred R. Marshall, secretary 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association, the next speaker, 
“owes its life to the government agencies.” It was stated by 
him that more than $100,000,000 of loans on live stock, chiefly 
in the West, have been made by the regional agricultural 
credit corporations, and it now seems likely that they will be 
repaid in full. Jerrie W. Lee, secretary of the association, 
the last speaker at the forenoon session, in his annual report 
explained what had been done by the organization in spon- 
soring and defeating legislation affecting the sheep industry 
at the last regular and special sessions of the Legislature. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Harry B. Embach, who for nine years 
was secretary of the Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, but 
is now general manager of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, the first speaker at the afternoon session, told 
those present that Arizona wools, scoured basis, would be 
selling for a dollar a pound on eastern markets by January 
1, 1934. Arizona wools of this classification, Embach said, 
are now selling at 76 cents a pound, which is the equivalent 
of 30 cents a pound as it comes from the sheep’s back at 
shearing time. It was stated by him that the United States 
would be buying wool in foreign markets within a few months, 
for the first time in three years. The adoption of a resolution 
requesting the federal government to appropriate funds for 
reforestation and flood and erosion control work on the pub- 
lic domain in Arizona was advocated by Howard Smith, state 
land commissioner, who addressed the afternoon meeting. 
Fencing of the state highways from range lands, and the 
destruction of noxious weeds and rodent pests on such lands, 
were urged by him. F. M. Simpson, of the research depart- 
ment of Swift & Co., Chicago, who spoke next, called atten- 
tion to the fact that Oregon, Washington, California, and 
New York City consume 50 per cent of all lamb eaten yearly, 
and stressed the advantage to sheep-raisers of increasing its 
consumption in other parts of the country. Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel of the American National Live Stock 
Association, discussed traffic matters. 

Other speakers were Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary; Edward Oglesby, assessor of Maricopa County; 
Ben Foster, of the Biological Survey; and Drs. L. Stanley 
and P. H. Ross, of the University of Arizona. 

The banquet at the Hotel Monte Vista, given under the 
auspices of the association on the night of the first day’s 
meeting, was an enjoyable affair. 

The sessions on the second day of the meeting were given 
over to the business matters of the association, receiving the 
reports of committees, and the election of officers. 

Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Condoling deaths of Joseph B. Tappan, first president of 
association, and C. Sandoval, a member; 

Indorsing report of Conservation Committee and Garfield 
bill as presented to Congress, recommending turning over to 
states remaining public domain, states to be given ten years 
to accept or reject such lands; 

Deploring fact that both regular and special sessions of 
Legislature failed to appropriate funds to be used in con- 
trolling predatory animals and injurious rodents in co-oper- 
ation with Bureau of Biological Survey; 

Opposing abolishment or transfer to some other depart- 
ment of Predatory Animal and Rodent Control Division of 
Bureau of Biological Survey, and urging President and mem- 
bers of Congress to continue this service and appropriation 
in Department of Agriculture. 


The officers for the coming year are: A. A. (“Tony”) 
Johns, of Prescott, president, re-elected for the eleventh 
time; Charles E. Burton, of Williams, first vice-president; 
Burr W. Porter, of Navajo, second vice-president; C. W. 
Davis, of Seligman, third vice-president; and Jerrie W. Lee, 
of Phoenix, secretary-treasurer. 
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NEW STOCK-YARD ASSOCIATION FORMED 


O FUNCTION MORE EFFECTIVELY AS A UNIT IN 

all matters arising under federal legislation, those 
stock-yards coming under the Packers and Stock Yards Act, 
and handling the great bulk of meat animals marketed in 
the United States, have combined in a national organization 
to be known as the American Stock Yard Association. While 
there has been a previous organization of that name, it 
covered only smaller yards in the East and South. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has been asked to give the new 
body representation at all conferences being held by the 
government under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


G. R. Collett, president of the Kansas City Stock Yard 
Company and the St. Louis National Stock Yard Company, 
is president of the association, and F. B. Edmonds, vice- 
president of the Cincinnati Union Stock Yard Company, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


COLORADO SHEEPMEN’S CONVENTION 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

Colorado Wool Growers’ Association was held at Steam- 
boat Springs, in the northwestern corner of the state, 
The meeting was exceptionally well 
attended, and, under the stimulus of better prices for wool 
and lamb, a spirit of confidence prevailed. 

President James G. Brown in his annual address dealt 
with the problems of wool-marketing, public lands, and forest 
grazing fees. In his opinion, there was a shortage of 50 
per cent in feeders on the market this year. Commercial 
banks, he thought, could no longer be depended upon to keep 
growers in the business, but the industry in the future must 
look to government agencies for financing. 

F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, criticized the clause in the tentative agreement 
filed by the packers with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration giving the packers virtual power to fix prices 
on all classes of live stock. Vigorous protests against this 
provision had been dispatched to Washington, he said, and 
assurance had been received that no final code would be 
adopted in advance of public hearings. 

James A. Hooper, of Utah, member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Marketing Corporation, ex- 
plained how the individual consignment plan followed by 
some Colorado growers in 1932 had resulted in sales at low 
prices just before the general advance took place. 

John H. Hatton, assistant regional forester, Denver, con- 
gratulated the wool-growers on the final adjustment of the 
grazing-fee question, which, he believed, had now been set- 
tled for a long time to come. 

Other speakers were: A. C. Allen, extension animal 
husbandman at the Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Col- 
lins, who outlined the sheep demonstration work carried on 
under his direction; Dan H. Hughes, attorney from Montrose, 
who gave advice on the opening and maintenance of sheep 
driveways on the public domain; Charles Redd, of La Sal, 
Utah; Herbert Blood, of Denver; Arthur C. Johnson, editor 
of the Denver Record Stockman and secretary of the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange; and Chester Blake, representing the 
Kansas City Stock Yards, who pleaded with the sheepmen to 
stand by the ‘market agencies which had proved their friends 
in the past. 

Resolutions adopted— 

Opposed any attempted increase in transportation, stock- 


yard, and commission charges commensurate with the rise 
in wool and lamb prices; 


Declared recent lowering of commission rates insuffi- 
cient; 

_Warned packers, commission men, and stock-yard com- 
panies that, if dressed-meat prices were not raised, pro- 
ducers would retaliate by seeking other avenues of market- 
ing; 

Protested against threatened price-fixing powers as to 
live stock assigned tc packers in tentative agreement sub-. 
mitted under Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


James G. Brown, of Montrose, was re-elected president; 
Norman Winder, of Craig, first vice-president; Carl Wood, 
of Rifle, second vice-president; and Robert McIntosh, of 
Rifle, secretary. 

Glenwood Springs will entertain the association in 1934. 


DAIRY COMMITTEE URGES STUDY OF 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


VERPRODUCTION HAVING BROUGHT THE DAIRY 

industry close to an export basis, a study of methods 
of limiting output and stimulating consumption was urged 
upon the Agricultural Adjustment Administration by the 
National Dairy Conference held in Washington, D. C., June 
26. Through L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange, 
a preliminary report has been submitted to George N. Peek, 
administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, recom- 
mending: (1) that land leased by the Department of Agri- 
culture with the object of reducing production of wheat, 
cotton, or corn should not be used for any purpose that will 
throw additional farm crops upon the market; (2) that the 
full power of the government be exerted to check importa- 
tion of vegetable and marine oils and fats to displace do- 
mestic dairy products, animal fats, and vegetable oils; (3) 
that production of substitutes for and imitations of dairy 
products be restricted so far as possible; and (4) that the 
American market be preserved for the American producer. 

On the Production Control Committee, Charles E. Hearst 
and Chester H. Gray speak for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Armour & Co. is represented by H. S. Johnson. 
Besides, many national milk producers’ and dairy organiza- 
tions have members. 


FARM PRICES RISING 


OST FARM PRICES ARE CONTINUING THEIR 

climb. Up to the middle of June the index number for 
all groups of farm commodities had advanced to 64 per cent 
of the 1909-14 average, the figures being 62 for May, 53 for 
April, and 52 for June, 1932. This, of course, does not take 
account of the decline in live-stock values late in June. The 
below table gives (in cents per unit as indicated) average 
prices received by farmers for the commodities named on 
June 15, 1933, compared with April 15, 1933, and June 15, 
1932: 


June, 1933 Apr., 1933 June, 1932 
Ctr CHR oes 40.2 28.2 29.4 
Wheat (bu) <.....:....... 58.7 44.8 3t3 
COIS fvecicttiinncics 23.1 17.0 19.8 
Potatoes (bu.) ............ 49.4 42.4 44.4 
Be GI ncssvineraennes 643.0 612.0 760.0 
Cottonseed (ton) ........ 1296.0 1003.0 885.0 
Beef cattle (cwt.)....... 404.0 354.0 381.0 
Veal calves (cwt.) .... 451.0 436.0 463.0 
Hee (GWG). <5. 396.0 321.0 282.0 
Lambs (cwt.)  ............ 518.0 434.0 449.0 
Sheep (cwt.) ................ 246.0 229.0 236.0 
I RO ice ecciiladasing 21.3 10.1 72 
eer GE wa 19.9 18.6 18.6 
Eggs (doz.) - ................ 10.1 10.3 10.6 
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CATTLE SITUATION TO BE DISCUSSED AT 
DENVER CONFERENCE 


ETTERS ASKING STOCKMEN, FORTUNATE 

enough to have sufficient feed and water, to hold their 
cattle for later shipment, at a time when forced liquida- 
tion from drought-stricken regions might otherwise have 
a disastrous effect on the market, have been sent to state 
associations by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, after conferring with offi- 
cials of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose members have been especially hard hit. Con- 
ditions in the range states are serious, Mr. Mollin points 
out. Spotted rains in certain localities have given only 
temporary relief. The hay crop is generally short, and 
lands ordinarily reserved for winter grazing will be utilized 
this fall. Practically all these areas are heavily stocked, 
including hundreds of thousands of Texas cattle in Kansas 
and Oklahoma pastures. These animals, if marketed now, 
to escape the rising cost of feed and labor, would be certain 
to depress prices below the already ruinously low level at 
present prevailing. For these reasons, Mr. Mollin appeals 
to such stockmen as are able to do so to hold their shipments 
back until the majority of cattle from the drought territory 
are out of the way. 

At the same time, telegrams were dispatched to Secre- 
tary Wallace and Henry Morgenthau, Jr., governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, calling their attention to this 
matter and urging that steps be taken to meet the situation. 
A conference between emissaries from the Department of 
Agriculture, possibly including Secretary Wallace himself, 
and members of the Executive Committee of the American 
National has consequently been arranged at Denver on Au- 
gust 14, where an effort will be made to determine upon a 
definite course of action. In connection with this conference, 
the proposed processing tax on hogs, and its potential bear- 
ings on cattle and sheep, will be discussed. 

Following the debate on the cattle emergency, it is the 
plan to take up the question of the proper disposal of the 
public lands. An attempt will be made to harmonize diver- 
gent opinions, so that the West may present a united front 
when, this matter, rendered acute by the recent order of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the removal of fences, comes 
before Congress early next year. 


COMMISSION RATES AT KANSAS CITY 


FFORTS BY THE KANSAS CITY LIVE STOCK EX- 

change to have the Secretary of Agriculture rescind 
his order establishing a new scale of commission rates at 
that market having failed, a temporary restraining order was 
applied for, and granted by a three-judge federal court on 
July 22. The injunction will prevent the schedule from be- 
ing put into effect for sixty days from July 24, during 
which time hearings will be held on the merits of the case. 

In the petitions for the injunction the allegation was 
made that the proposed rates would destroy the efficiency 
of market operations at Kansas City, would allow no return 
upon invested capital, and would make it impossible to pay 
any compensation to the owners of the firms handling the 
bulk of business at the yards. 


The court, in granting the injunction, ordered petitioners 
to continue tv collect the old commission charges, but to 
keep the difference between these and the new schedules in 
a separate account, to be deposited with the court and re- 
funded to shippers in case the injunction is dissolved. 
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In June, 1932, the old-line firms on the Kansas City 
market reduced their charges about 8 per cent. At the 
same time, the two co-operatives—the Producers’ Commission 
Association and the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission 
Company—accepted the order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
lowering the rates between 17 and 18 per cent. In other 
words, the co-operatives for the past year have been operat- 
ing on a basis approximately 10 per cent lower than that 
of the old-line firms. They are now ready to accept the 
further cut of 7 or 8 per cent involved in the secretary’s 


new order the moment it is complied with by members of the 
exchange. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


UNE WAS A FATAL MONTH FOR SMALL GRAINS. 

The wheat crop, already seriously damaged, deteriorated 
further, until the Department of Agriculture at the beginning 
of July estimated it to be the smallest in forty years. Oats 
fared equally badly, and barley and rye were severely hurt. 
While corn suffered relatively less, heat and drought were 
beginning to show their effects here too. In the case of corn, 
much will depend upon weather conditions during the remain- 
der of the season. 


Government estimates of the principal crops as of July , 


1, with comparisons for last year, follow: 


1933 1932 

Winter wheat (bu.) 336,000,000 462,000,000 
Spring wheat (bu.) 160,000,000 265,000,000 

All wheat (bu.) 496,000,000 727,000,000 
ee | nee 2,384,000,000 2,876,000,000 
Oats iis). .2..2.%. 699,000,000 1,238,000,000 
Barley (bu.) ........ 170,000,000 300,000,000 
Bye (bG.) 2... 25,300,000 40,400,000 
Flaxseed (bu.) .... 9,200,000 11,800,000 
Hay, tame (tons).. 66,000,000 69,800,000 
Hay, wild (tons).. 8,900,000 12,200,000 
Potatoes (bu.) .... 306,000,000 358,000,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) 9,680,000 9,070,000 


Wheat stocks on farms were estimated at 79,605,000 
bushels, or 16 per cent of the 1932 crop. Of corn, farmers 
were still holding 621,000,000 bushels, or more than 25 per 
cent of last year’s production. 


THE CALENDAR 


September 12-14, 1933—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

September 19-20, 1933—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association, Casper, Wyo. 

October 2-8, 1933—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 21-28, 1933—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 11-17, 1933—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 

November 13-16, 1933—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 18-25, 1933—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

December 2-7, 1933—Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

December 2-9, 1933—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. . 

January 9, 1934—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

January 10, 1934—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

January 10-12, 1934—Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Albuquerque, 
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THE HOG SURPLUS 


HE DELIBERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
[com and Hog Committee, in session recently 

at Des Moines and Chicago, have been behind 
closed doors. The incomplete information given out 
as to its recommendations is not particularly re- 
assuring. The five-point plan, printed elsewhere in 
this issue, unless reinforced by additional regulations 
as to future production, holds no great hope for a 
solution of the corn-hog surplus problem; instead, it 
seems to give more attention to the question of dis- 
posing of surpluses than to permanently decreasing 
production, which is putting the cart before the 
horse. 

It is suggested that competing products be taxed 
to pay the losses incurred in disposing of the excess 
of pork. 

Hog-producers have had ample warning that, 
with declining exports, they were producing far 
beyond domestic requirements. In spite of that fact, 
the 1933 spring pig crop, according to the govern- 
ment estimate, exceeded the 1932 crop by 3 per 
cent, and the report on sows bred for fall pigs indi- 
cates an increase of 8 per cent in the fall crop. 

The hog industry should be allowed a free hand 
to experiment with the processing tax, birth-control, 
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and other expedients. However, when it comes to 
recommending that rival commodities be taxed to 
help pay the losses incurred in donating surplus 
pork to relief agencies, making low-grade hogs into 
tankage and soap, selling abroad at whatever price 
may be obtainable, etc., we feel that it is overstep- 
ping the bounds both of fairness and of good policy. 

The cattle and sheep industries are today bur- 
dened with debt. Besides, they are now suffering 
from drought over wide areas, and are striving 
against heavy odds to keep their heads above water 
until the situation changes. They are not seeking to 
climb out of the bog by stepping on other groups 
likewise in distress, and in turn are in no condition 
to be used as a stepping-stone. The various branches 
of the live-stock industry have many common prob- 
lems. To the extent that this is so, a united front 
should be shown. But placing a tax on the products 
of cattle and sheep, to help rescue the hog industry 
from a situation which is, partly at least, of its own 
creating, can only result in a schism in the ranks of 
live-stock producers at a time when unity of action 
is more necessary than ever. 


CONTRACT FEEDING “DE LUXE” 


YEAR AGO A COMBINATION OF CIRCUM- 
A led to an unprecedented volume of 
contract feeding of both cattle and lambs. 
Producers were loath to accept current prices for 
their live stock; feeders had ample supplies of grain 
and hay, and additional feeds were obtainable at 
bargain prices, but money was scarce. Thousands 
of cattle and lambs were likewise fed in commercial 
feed-lots at strategic points, while occasionally a 
western producer went the whole route, rented feed- 
lots, and conducted his own feeding operations. 
Seldom have the latter ventures proved success- 
ful, as for most westerners it is a new game, and 
it takes time to learn the tricks of the feeding trade. 
Last year was no exception. Margins were small, 
and, even at the low prices prevailing for feeds, losses 
were the rule more often than profits. The same 
was true of contract feeding operations, of both 
types mentioned above. This was particularly the 
case in those instances where a “supervising” fee 
was paid to commission men for supposedly looking 
after consignments while in the feed-lot. One na- 
tionally known commission firm worked the western 
country, soliciting these consignments, placing them 
in feed-lots, and collecting 40 cents per cwt. on cattle 
and 20 cents per head on lambs, in addition to the 
regular commission. 


Producers should profit by last year’s experience. 
Nine times out of ten, feeding margins are too nar- 
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row to permit the payment of such exorbitant serv- 
ice charges. Besides, it is quite unnecessary. The 
Producers’ Commission Company of Kansas City last 
year placed thousands of cattle in feed-lots, making 
no charge for service except the regular commission 
fee. Other co-operatives and old-line companies 
stand ready to render a similar service. Commercial 
feed-yards are available, with prices for gain de- 
pending on current feed costs. 

More money has been made feeding live stock 
on fairly high-priced feed than at abnormally low 
prices. Conditions may warrant a substantial vol- 
ume of contract feeding this year; but contract 
feeding de luxe, with the commission man getting 
the de luxe, should be relegated to the scrap-heap. 


FORESTALLING THE MARKET 


N THE MASS OF RECENT PROPAGANDA, 
] emanating from central marketing agencies, de- 

nouncing the growing practice of direct buying 
by packers, this argument is occasionally trotted 
out by way of citing a precedent for their opposi- 
tion to what they regard as a pernicious vagary: 
that the history of Rome and England records that 
centuries ago the governing powers of those nations 
found it necessary, in the interest of producers of 
foodstuffs, to forbid direct marketing—or “forestall- 
ing” the. market, as it was termed. 


The truth of this statement, so far as it goes, 
may be admitted. If, however, by failure to relate 
that these laws were long since abolished it is meant 
to imply that such marketing regulations are as old 
as the hills, and as sound, the argument becomes 
misleading. 

THE PRODUCER has no pet theory to propound 
with respect to this or that method, but, in advo- 
cating one system in preference to another, it be- 
lieves that facts should be put before the shipper in 
their entirety. 

The laws that were in operation in Great Britain 
early in the nineteenth century against “forestall- 
ers” or “engrossers” (dealers and butchers who 
bought direct from farmers, the latter saving tolls 
and other market charges) were repealed in Queen 
Victoria’s time. There is now no regulation in ef- 
fect which requires that slaughter stock be sold on 
recognized markets. A large percentage—probably 
a third—of the live stock slaughtered in England 
goes direct from producer to killer, and does not 
move through live-stock markets. 

It is naturally of importance to the seller of 
live stock that his product be disposed of to the 


best advantage. If he favors any. particular chan- ‘ 


nel of outlet, it is presumably because experience 
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has taught him that it is satisfactory. If the cen- 
tral-market system offers him more than he can 
get in any other manner, he may be depended upon 
to use it; or, having been led astray by will-o’-the- 
wisps, to revert to it the moment he discovers his 
error. In any event, why not leave the choice with 
him? In trying to persuade him, at least give him 
whole truths. 


“DE SUN DO MOVE” 


Si THE FIRST OF AUGUST THE COUNTRY 
has been marching under the insignium of the 
Blue Eagle. Not all, of course, have joined the 
ranks voluntarily; many have had to be conscripted, 
forced by public opinion and the threat of the big 


stick at Washington. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if. 


ever before a peace-time move of such gigantic pro- 
portions has met with more unanimous response. 
This is a psychological factor which in itself augurs 
well for the success of the experiment. 


Already signs of improvement are visible on every 
hand. During the five months from March to July, 
inclusive, industrial production rose 51 per cent; fac- 
tory employment, 11 per cent; department-store sales, 
20 per cent; mail-order sales, 42 per cent; pay-rolls, 
24 per cent. These are concrete and substantial re- 
sults. Incidentally they show why so much impor- 
tance is attached by the administration to the high- 
wage feature of its program. There is yet a long 
way to go before purchasing power catches up with 
production. Unless this gap is closed, a reaction is 
bound sooner or later to set in. 

The blanket code which everybody hastened to 
sign, with its maximum hours and minimum wages, 
will be superseded by agreements for particular in- 
dustries, as fast as these can be drafted and approved. 
Some difficulties are being encountered in bringing 
such key businesses as steel and oil under the terms 
of the act, and in adjusting hours of work in specific 
trades; but confidence is felt that soon all obstacles 
will be cleared away, and that the mechanism will 
be ready to function in its entirety, putting millions 
to work before snow flies. The outcome will be 
watched with the keenest interest throughout the 
world. 

New times, new tasks and new methods. Un: 
doubtedly there are a few among us who, rooted 
in the principles of an earlier day, view with ill- 
concealed dislike this new-fangled invasion of the 
citizens’ private rights—this interference by the 
government with what Mr. Hoover terms America’s 
tradition of “rugged individualism”’—and who will 
find it difficult to suppress a degree of satisfaction 
if the plan meets with the failure which they think 
it deserves; others will call the venture “‘socialistic,”’ 
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if not, indeed, label it with even more opprobrious 
tags, and let their inborn prejudices determine their 
attitude toward it and its fruits; others again, old 
enough to remember the long ago when such words 
as “liberty” and “freedom” still carried a meaning to 
the average man, will just emit a sad little sigh. ““De 
sun do move,” and nothing can be done about it. We 
might as well make up our minds to accept the inevi- 
table, and to reconcile ourselves to the idea that we 
shall never return to the spot where we were even 
four short years ago. He who puts his finger in 
the spokes of progress as a rule gets little but pain 
for his trouble. 





W. Walter Negley 


WALTER NEGLEY DIED IN A HOSPITAL AT 

« 5an Antonio, Texas, on July 13, at the age of only 

thirty-seven years. While on his ranch in the Davis Moun- 

tains, he was attacked by an intestinal ailment, and was 

taken to San Antonio in an airplane, but failed to rally 
after an operation. 

Mr. Negley, who was a World War veteran, was born 
in San Antonio and had spent most of his life in that city. 
He was a member of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association and for several years 
had been active in the affairs of that organization, as well 
as in those of the live-stock association of his native state. 

His wife, two daughters, and a son survive him. 


Means: 


proceeds on your account sales. 
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“Freight Paid to the River’ 


“FPR” 


When your stock is sold at a market west of the Missouri River 
with that understanding, freight charges from your loading point through 
to a Missouri River market are charged to you and deducted from the 


Glare N. Arnett 


LARE N. ARNETT, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
€ of the Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, following several months’ illness, passed away at Den- 
ver on August 5, at the age of forty-nine. 

Mr. Arnett, who was a graduate of Purdue University, 
previous to coming to Denver had been connected with the 
Animal Husbandry Department, first at Iowa State College 
and later at the Montana College. of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts. Besides heading the co-operative com- 
mission firm above named, he was vice-president of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, secretary and 
manager of the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corpora- 
tion, and vice-president of the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. At Bozeman, Montana, he owned a 
large ranch, running 8,000 to 10,000 sheep. 

He is survived by his wife, his father, and a brother. 





STOCKER RATES TO REMAIN LOWER 


ORD HAS BEEN RECEIVED THAT THE PETI- 

tion of the carriers, filed May 10, 1933, for recon- 
sideration and modification of the order entered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Docket No. 17000, “Rate 
Structure Investigation—Part 9, Live Stock—Western Dis- 
trict Rates,” so as to eliminate rates on stockers and feeders 
lower than those on fat live stock, has been denied. 

This sets at rest a case which the railroads have been 
urging with much assiduity, It will be welcome news to west- 
ern shippers, who have been ably represented in this matter 
by Charles E. Blaine. 


Why should a producer sell west of the river and pay the freight charges 
to the river, which only increases the profits of the buyer? 


Take that profit yourself by coming to Kansas City 


where you get highest net returns 
the result of 


Nation-Wide Demand 
Kansas City is the second largest slaughter point in the United States 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST STOCKER AND FEEDER 
MARKET 


Kansas City has faster rail ‘service to Chicago and the Atlantic Seaboard than any other 
river market 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


EETING IN DES MOINES ON JULY 18 TO DISCUSS 

the corn-hog situation, delegates from ten Corn Belt 
states adopted a set of resolutions urging the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use every means in his power to raise the 
price of the present crop of hogs and to maintain parity 
prices through regulation of production. A committee of 
twenty-five was appointed to meet in Chicago later in the 
week for a conference with packers and representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture. Here, in a two-day closed 
session, recommendations were drafted aiming at the restora- 
tion of the purchasing power of the hog-grower to the level 
of 1909-14 through the removal of 500,000,000 pounds of 
pork from the market between now and January 1, and of 
a total of 2,000,000,000 pounds during the whole of the com- 
ing marketing year. The following five methods were sug- 
gested: 


1. By sale or, if necessary, donation to relief agencies. 

2. By turning low-grade hogs and hog products into 
tankage, and the lard, if necessary, into soap. 

8. By making benefit payments to farmers for the re- 
moval from production or market channels of light pigs and 
piggy sows. 

4. By expanding exports. 

5. By levying a substantial processing tax on all hogs 
marketed at weights above 235 pounds. 


It was proposed that losses incurred in the disposal of 
surplus pork by any of these methods be paid from a process- 
ing tax on pork and a compensating tax on competing foods, 
such as beef, mutton, and possibly fish. 


The subject of reducing the corn crop will be taken up 
at future meetings. Secretary Wallace wants to cut land 
planted to corn by 20,000,000 acres. Whether this can best 
be done through a processing tax, by a bounty paid to those 
reducing their acreage, or by other means is awaiting deci- 
sion. As about 80 per cent of the corn raised in the United 
States is, marketed through live stock, principally hogs, the 
intimate connection between corn and hog production will be 
realized. 

* * * 

Production allotments for wheat-growing states have 
been announced by Secretary Wallace, to be used as the 
basis upon which up to $136,000,000 will be distributed to 
farmers who agree to cut their acreage next year. The al- 
lotment, which totals 456,198,588 bushels for the country as 
a whole, represents that portion of the crop which the de- 
partment estimates will be consumed domestically. The total 
for each state and county is 54 per cent of the average 
production for the period 1928-32. In allotting acreage to 
individuals, the reduction is to be governed by the result 
of the international wheat conference at London, and may 
run as high as 20 per cent of the average annual acreage 
during the past three years. 
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Initial payments, to be made as soon as contracts are 
signed, will approximate 20 cents a bushel. Second pay- 
ments, to be distributed when the terms of the contracts have 
been fulfilled, will be 8 to 10 cents a bushel. These disburse- 
ments will be made from the tax of 30 cents a bushel to be 
imposed upon processors. Two cents out of this amount may 
be set aside to finance exports of wheat abroad. 

* * * 


On August 1 the cotton processing tax of 4.2 cents a 
pound went into effect. It must be paid on.all cotton used 
by mills and factories, as well as on stocks of cotton goods 
on hand in mills and warehouses. The tax is expected to 
yield $120,000,000 annually, to be used by the government in 
reimbursing farmers plowing up part of their crop. 


Under the contracts with growers who have agreed to 
reduce their acreage from 25 to 50 per cent, a majority of 
them will obtain options on 2,000,000 bales of government- 
owned cotton. Originally the contracts provided that the 
options must be taken up by May 1, 1934. This time limit 
has been extended to May 1, 19385. 


* * * 


As the result of a three-day meeting called by Charles 
J. Brand, co-administrator, a Food Industries Advisory Board 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has been 
organized, composed of twenty-nine prominent executives, 
processors, and distributors. G. F. Swift, of Swift & Co., 
represents the meat industry. 


FENCES ON PUBLIC DOMAIN ORDERED DOWN 


EMOVAL OF PRIVATE FENCES ON PUBLIC LANDS 

has been ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. A 
law dating back to 1885 forbids the construction of such 
fences; but it has never been enforced. During the war 
years, owing to a shortage of herders, it was decided to 
wink at the practice in the general interest. Later admin- 
istrations, following the precedent thus set, held the matter 
in abeyance, pending final disposition of the whole question 
of the domain. Secretary Ickes now has ruled that the letter 
of the law must be observed. 


To cattlemen throughout the West—particularly those ‘of 
New Mexico and Arizona, where hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the public range are under fence—compliance with 
this order would mean a. serious hardship. Not only would 
the tearing-down of the fences involve a heavy expense, doubly 
burdensome at this time, but chaotic conditions would be 
sure to result. ’ 


In a protest telegraphed to Mr. Ickes by F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
it is pointed out that the greatest possible benefit to the 
chief industry of these states has been promoted by fencing 
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the land. Live stock in Arizona and New Mexico is grazed 
on ranges all the year around, and is not transferred to 
winter quarters in the fall, as in most other states. Fed- 
eral, state, and privately owned lands are so inextricably 
mixed in practically every township that pulling down the 
fences would prevent stockmen from using to advantage even 
their deeded lands, as well as lands leased from the states, 
since in many cases these tracts inclose government land. 
Throwing the ranges wide open, says Mr. Mollin, would 
benefit no one, as homesteaders are at liberty to file on 
inclosed lands, and will be aided by the fences. Besides, 
a majority of the live stock is mortgaged, much of it to 
federal agencies. These loans could not be renewed or 
duplicated if fences were removed. Furthermore, the work 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in tuberculosis eradica- 
tion and scab control would be severely handicapped. 

For these and other reasons, it is hoped that the secre- 
tary may see his way clear to suspend his order for the en- 
forcement of a law passed under conditions radically different 
from those prevailing today. 

Secretary Ickes has been invited to attend the confer- 
ence to be held in Denver on August 14, where it is planned 
to take up the public-land problem for discussion. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


ASH WITHDRAWALS FROM THE TREASURY BY 
C the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 
running from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, are limited 
to $60,189,538, as against appropriations of $75,344,107, and 
$81,879,556 appropriated for the year 1932-33. This amount 
is for the regular work of the department only, and for fed- 
eral aid to states for experiment stations, extension, and 
forestry, but does not include funds for roads or for ex- 
penditures under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Reductions in appropriations for the various bureaus 
for the fiscal year 1933-34, as compared with 1932-33, are 
shown below: 


1932-33 1933-34 

Office of the: Secretary. .:.2.0.i..2...0.54...: $ 1,206,547 $ 1,164,561 
Office of Information.............................. 1,335,800 1,226,287 
NNN oa case a sa asa cease aug as 106,100 100,223 
Office of Experiment Stations................ 294,294 226,961 
MERUCRSIONL “SIEY CIOS, ncicicrcivies soci csaj ster ceccns 1,688,170 1,583,822 
I CRRNNGED”  NURORNN so citi aac 4,164,038 3,731,235 
Bureau of Animal Industry.................. 15,324,947 14,398,524 
Bureau of Dairy Industry...................... 717,448 655,130 
Bureau of Plant Industry...................... 4,930,874 4,496,155 
SU, a sa das 10,780,924 9,952,610 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils............ 1,925,080 1,766,458 
Bureau of Entomology......................--.-.- 2,471,700 2,213,968 
Bureau of Biological Survey................ 1,756,177 1,356,280 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering.... 618,690 508,206 
Bureau of Agricultural E¢onomics...... 6,649,841 6,095,260 
Bureau of Home Economics...............--- 233,365 212,749 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine.................. 2,490,125 2,158,514 
Grain Futures Administration.............. 218,838 200,000 
Food and Drug Administration............ 1,716,167 1,589,505 

Total, ordinary activities................ $58,629,125 $53,636,448 


BIG GAME ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


HE CENSUS OF BIG GAME ON NATIONAL FOR- 
ests taken by the Forest Service at the end of each 
twelve months reveals minor fluctuations from year to 
year, but no important changes. It is gratifying to note 
that such shiftings in numbers as are occurring have of 
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late mostly been increases. Antelopes, about which some 
anxiety was felt a few years ago, seem again to be on the 
upward grade. The grizzly bear—another threatened species 
—figures with a surprising addition to its numbers during 
1932, due, it is explained, to more reliable estimates of the 
Alaska brown bears, included with the grizzlies. Mountain 
sheep again show a small decline. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that these figures refer only to animals on 
national forests, and have no relation to total supplies. 

For December 31, 1932 and 1931, the totals are given 
as below: 


1932 1931 

PRIMATES 2 i i ae ee es 13,150 12,725 
Bears— 

Black or brown ...................... 52,331 50.596" 

OD Re inidtesaia es 5,164 3,747 
I ood 954,046 969,330 
RO oie nS cal doo aed 108,856 96,905 
| ee els eee EN Se 7,854 7,835 
Mountain goats .......................... 21,736 22,262 
Mountnim sheep <...2045., 12,505 12,555 


LIVE STOCK ON NATIONAL FORESTS ~ 


UMBERS OF LIVE STOCK PERMITTED TO GRAZE 

on the national forests of fourteen western states dur- 
ing the calendar year 1932, as compared with 1931, 
are shown below: 

















1932 1931 

| Cattle and Sheep and Cattle and Sheep and 

| Horses Goats Horses Goats 
Arizona........... | 199,756 291,898 197,693 393,604 
California... 152,365 383,381 151,334 399,346 
Colorado.......... | 289,991 993,757 289,457 | 1,040,186 
Idaho............... | 184,988 | 1,298,466 128,916 | 1,326,318 
Montana.......... | 187,178 621,129 139,504 619,853 
Nebtaska:.....). IS:478 |... ERGee ho = 3. 
Nevada............ 54,223 309,552 54,062 335,238 
New Mexico..| 108,070 223,548 96,452 229,406 
Oklahoma........ Bane) eee BAGS sh ose k: 
Oregon............. | 88,484 643,255 86,408 655,904 
South Dakota) 31,966 34,137 31,674 34,358 
Utah................. 119,077 749,604 116,512 774,952 
Washington. 14,729 | 149393 | 13.763 | 150,494 
Wyoming......... 113,422 | 639,140 112.194 | 661,817 





PREDATORY CONTROL WORK TO GO ON 


N ANSWER TO NUMEROUS PROTESTS FROM 
I stockmen in the range states against the heavy cut in 
funds set aside for predatory animal and rodent control 
work, Secretary Wallace announces that the original esti- 
mates for this purpose for the fiscal year of 1934 have been 
reconsidered, and that the reductions will not be so heavy 
as at first seemed necessary. Although it is realized that 
some of the acreage cleared will be ground lost because of 
rapid reinfestation, the activities will be continued, and as- 
surance is given that the officials in charge will do their 
utmost to render the greatest possible service with the avail- 
able appropriations. 


TWO MORE STATES ACCREDITED 


N JULY 1, 1933, TWO MORE STATES—NEW HAMP- 

shire and Utah—were officially designated as modified 
accredited areas by the Bureau of Animal Industry. This 
means that all. the cattle, both beef and dairy, have been 
tuberculin-tested, and that on the last test not more than one- 
half of 1 per cent reacted. 
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CuUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





COMMISSION DENIES FREIGHT-RATE CUT 


N A SEVEN-TO-THREE DECISION, THE INTER- 

state Commerce Commission on August 5 held the gen- 
eral railroad freight-rate structure to be reasonable, in the 
light of present conditions, and refused to order a blanket 
reduction, as requested in a petition filed last January by 
farm, coal, lumber, and other organizations. 

While the commission admitted that the rate level is 
still relatively higher than the commodity price level, it 
said that commodity prices alone were not the controlling 
factor in determining the reasonableness of rates, that pres- 
ent rates as a whole were not depressing the volume of 
traffic or business of the country, and that general rate 
reductions would not stimulate the aggregate volume of traf- 
fic, “except so far as they would tend to recover traffic 
from competing forms of transportation.” 

It was asserted, however, that the decision must not 
be taken as holding that all existing rates were fair, and 
that “revisions must be continued without abatement to meet 
new conditions.” 


SORTING PRIVILEGE PETITION AMENDED 


N DOCKET NO. 25449, THE PROCEEDING CONDUCT- 

ed before the Interstate Commerce Commission by Charles 
E. Blaine, traffic counsel, on behalf of the American National 
Live Stock Association, the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Kansas Live Stock Association, against the 
Alton Railroad Company and other carriers, involving the 
privilege of sorting and grading live stock in carloads at 
the through rate, permission has been granted by the com- 
mission to amend the original complaint. The amendment 
states (1) that defendant railroads have “voluntarily estab- 
lished and long maintained rules and regulations specifically 
authorizing sorting, grading, and consolidation of live stock 
in carloads at Denver, Colorado, in conjunction with the 
through local or joint rates applying through that point;” 
(2) that the commission approved this privilege in the Live 
Stock—Western District Rates case (176 I. C. C. 1); (3) that 
the privilege is of substantial benefit to producers, in that it 
materially enhances the prices of live stock on the Denver 
market; and (4) that defendants have refused to authorize 
the sorting privilege at all other public live-stock markets 
in the Western District, in violation of section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


The complaint asks that, after due hearing and investi- 
gation, an order be issued commanding defendants to put 
in force at all public live-stock markets in the Western Dis- 
trict, including East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, 
Illinois, the privilege of trying the market, and of recon- 
signing and moving on at the balance of the through rate, 
and the privilege of sorting, with change of ownership. 


FREE RETURN FOR SHIPPER OF ONE CAR 


REE RETURN TRANSPORTATION FOR SHIPPERS 
K accompanying only one car of live stock to market has 
now been granted by all railroads operating west of Chicago. 
This modifies the old rule limiting return transportation to 
caretakers accompanying two or more cars. The extension 
has been gradual, being first applied about a year ago to 
shipments originating in territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including Montana. 

Chicago marketing agencies have been instrumental in 
bringing about this change, with a view to attracting larger 
crowds to the Century of Progress exposition. For the same 
reason, western railroads are speeding up their service gen- 
erally. 

Rules covering caretakers provide that only adult males 
may accompany shipments of live stock, and that the men 
in charge must be either the owners or employees of the 
owners. 


YARDAGE-CHARGE CASE AT CINCINNATI 
DISMISSED 


N A CASE BROUGHT BY SEVERAL PACKING COM- 
I panies at Cincinnati against the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company and others, allegation was made that the 
collection of yardage charges on live stock was in violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The charges—amounting 
te 30 cents a head on cattle, 15 cents on calves, 10 cents on 
hogs, and 8 cents on sheep—are intended to cover services 
rendered by the stock-yard company in driving the live 
stock from the unloading to the holding pens, weighing, water- 
ing, ete.; all the work being performed by employees of the 
stock-yard, acting as agents for the carriers. 

The stock-yard company challenged the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, contending that trans- 
portation ended when the animals were placed in the un- 
loading pens, and that the services in question were purely 
stock-yard services, as defined in the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act. This view was upheld by a majority of the 
commission, which dismissed the complaint; Commissioners 
Eastman and Aitchison dissenting. 


SWITCHING CHARGE AT ST. PAUL 


N THE JULY “PRODUCER,” PAGE 5, REFERENCE 

was made to a recent decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, involving the switching charge of $4 
a car on live stock moving from the railroad yards at St. 
Paul to the unloading chutes of the stock-yard company 
located at South St. Paul. This charge, applicable on ship- 
ments from states in the West and Northwest, some of whose 
railroad commissions intervened in the case, was held to 
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be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded “charges re- 
sulting from the rates from and to the same points based 
on the distance scales prescribed in the Western Live Stock 
Case without the extension of a switching charge.” The 
allegation of unjust discrimination in favor of certain other 
markets was not sustained, and, as both increases and re- 
ductions had resulted from the rates prescribed from origin 
territory to St. Paul, reparation was denied. 


COLORADO INTRASTATE RATES 


N THE INVESTIGATION BY THE PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Commission of Colorado into the reasonableness of rates 
on live stock intrastate (Case No. 320), a statement under 
date of June 138, 1933, gives approval of reductions in rates 
recently made by the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Company. : 
The railroad is authorized to establish intrastate rates 
on cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, and goats which, for the por- 
tion of the haul on its standard-gauge lines west of Pueblo 
and Walsenburg, including lines connecting with the main 
lines west of the points named, shall not exceed the rates 
of the Mountain-Pacific scale plus arbitraries, upon the 
condition that on range-to-range movements jt shall not 
charge for the year 1933 more than 60 per cent of the 
Mountain-Pacific scale without the arbitraries, and not more 
than 70 per cent for 1934. 
These reductions were granted by the Rio Grande “in 
a spirit of conciliation and compromise.” 


“T surely enjoy reading THE PRopUCER.”—N. P. MADSEN, 
Manti, Utah. 





same knowledge, 


SERVICE. 





F. E. HANKS, Manager 


INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


q HE growing knowledge of the producing public that CO-OPERA- 
TION will do much toward correcting present conditions is largely 
responsible for an increase of 137 per cent in Cattle Sales and an in- 
crease of 38 per cent in Hog Sales during the month of June. This 
together with 
SERVICE, is responsible for a further gain of 195 per cent in Cattle 
Sales and a gain of 122 per cent in Hog Sales during the month of 
July, as compared with the same period one year ago. 


Our Credit Corporation has loaned more than Four Million Dollars to 
both range men and feeders. 


WE WANT YOUR LIVE-STOCK SHIPMENTS—either cattle, hogs, 
or sheep. WE WANT YOUR LOANS. We are here to give you 


For further information, on either marketing or credits, write 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Trade War between Uruguay and Cuba 


In retaliation for the high tariff imposed by Cuba on 
jerked beef, Uruguay has put an import duty of 50 per 
cent ad valorem on all products of Cuban origin. 


Mexico to Import United States Sheep 


It is reported that a plan is on foot to import large 
numbers of sheep from the United States into Mexico to 
form nuclei for flocks in the ranch regions of the northern 
and central parts of that country, which are ideally adapted 
for sheep-raising. 


England Debating Guaranteed Price on Live Stock 


A scheme under which farmers would be paid a guar- 
anteed price for their cattle and sheep is being considered 
in England. A meat fund would be established by means 
of a levy of 1 penny (2 cents) a pound on all imported 
beef, mutton, and lamb, to be paid by the importer and 
passed on to the home producer. 


Germany Again Raises Duty on Lard and Bacon 


Effective July 19, the duty on lard entering Germany 
will be 100 marks per 100 kilograms, or about 15.7 cents 
a pound at present exchange rates. This is the second 
increase since February, 1933, when the duty was raised 
from only 6 marks to 50 marks per 100 kilos. German im- 
ports of lard from the United States have averaged over 
150,000,000 pounds during the past few years. At the same 
time, the duty on non-quota bacon has been advanced from 
36 to 60 marks per 100 kilos, or approximately 9.3 cents a 
pound. 


UNEXCELLED SALES AND 


105 Exchange Building 
Stock Yards Station, Denver, Colorado 





LEADING 


CUTTER 
PRODUCTS 


Blackleg Aggressin 
Liquid... Solid 
& 
Blackleg Bacterin 
& 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Aggressin 
e 


Anthrax Aeusensins. .. Serums 
and Spore Vaccines 
* 


Abortion Bacterin 


Calf Scour Serum and 


- Bacterin 
Fa 


Mastitis Serum and 


Bacterin 
a 


Hog Cholera Serum 
and Virus 


Cutter 
Blackleg Bacterin 


lOc per dose 


Ask your dealer for quantity dis- 
counts or write direct if he does 
not supply “Cutter Standard” 




















Sketched on the range 

. for the Cutter Laboratory 
by E. W. Thistlethwaite 

Cowboy Artist 


U L L PROTECTION 


Cutter Blackleg Bacterin in the full 5 c.c. dose 
assures full protection ... greater by 46 per 
cent than any concentrated liquid vaccine in 
smaller dosage. 

As with all other Cutter Products, Cutter’s 
Blackleg Bacterin is produced to the same 
rigid standard as are Cutter Products for use 


on precious human lives. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATTLE DISEASE BOOKLET 


The CUTTER Laboratory 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Branches and depot stocks: 
Chicago, Seattle, Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans 
San Antonio, Fort Worth 


THE CUTTER LABORATORY, Berkeley, California 
Please send ‘Cattle Disease’ Booklet and set of Range Sketches to 


Name 








Address 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JULY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 1, 1933. 
IVE-STOCK MARKETS HAVE SELDOM BEEN SO 
treacherous, nor has the element of luck been so potent 
in getting final results.. Hogs are an exception to the 
rule that trade has been moving in a narrow groove all 
through the summer. July cattle markets were a decided 
disappointment to feeders, and, while lamb-raisers fared bet- 
ter than cattlemen, they were disgruntled by wide and ap- 
parently unreasonable fluctuations. Slaughter of both cattle 
and hogs has been continuously heavy, of lambs moderate, 
and of mature sheep negligible. Cattle prices did not re- 
flect the advance in hides and by-product; lamb trade had 
the full benefit of soaring wool prices. 


Cattle. Market Erratic 


In several respects the cattle market has been freakish. 
High temperatures, a continuous supply of overweight bul- 
locks, cheap pork, and an abundance of fish down east were 
handicaps. Occasionally the Atlantic seaboard beef market 
manifested signs of returning prosperity, but such spasms 
were short-lived. During the first and third weeks of July 
eastern orders were sharply curtailed, the third-week col- 
lapse being partly attributable to a set of Jewish holidays. 
Heavy bullocks advanced to a $6 to $7.25 basis at the high 
time, but lost 50 cents per cwt. by the close. These prices 
indicate substantial appreciation from the low point earlier 
in the year, when $4 to $4.50 took the bulk of steers bought 
on New York kosher account; but even the maximum ap- 
preciation did not enable feeders to pay out, most of the 
steers weighing 1,400 pounds up losing money. A constant 
surplus of heavy steers acted as a brake on the yearling 
market, although light cattle had the call most of the time. 


Yearlings Give Best Account of Themselves 


At Chicago nothing passed $7.50 during the month, both 
choice heavies and yearlings scoring at that figure. At the 
high time the bulk of fed steers sold in a range of $5.50 to 
$7.25, but the break toward the close of the month set the 
market back to $5.25 to $6.75, light cattle in the low end 
of the range suffering least. Mixed steer and heifer year- 
lings selling within a range of $5.50 to $6.50 comprised a 
goodly share of the receipts, and, as a rule, were profitable 
cattle to feeders, as they made low-cost gains. Chicago 
handled a string of “tip-horn” steers from Kansas pastures 
early in the month that dipped down to a $4.25 to $4.75 
basis, at which the long haul became impossible. 


Lower Grades Selling Readily 


Low-cost cattle—even common southern “dogs” going at 
$3 to $4.50—were always popular with killers, selling on a 
stable basis all through the month. Popularly regarded as 
“chain-store beef,” the product enjoyed wide circulation for 
car-route purposes and distribution at industrial centers, 
where reviving industry created a demand for cheap product. 
Beef-distributors clamored for carcasses costing $5 to $6 per 
cwt., such beef rarely remaining in the cooler longer than 
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necessary for chilling. Chicago’s fair developed a healthy 
demand for “hot-dog” and “Hamburg” steak material, for 
which a $4 grass steer was better adapted than a $7 kosher 
bullock. Butchers on a small scale swarmed in the market 
in quest of “something cheap,” odd lots changing hands long 
before the regular steer market got into action. 


Receipts Not Excessive 


Neither the Southwest nor the Northwest cashed any 
considerable number of steers. Kansas pastures were saved 
by belated rains, the Dakotas sent a few dried-out cattle, 
and Montana contributed a modicum of steers during the 
month; but an advertised run of distressed cattle failed to 
report—a fortunate circumstance, as, had it materialized, 
killers would have held a bargain sale. 


World’s Fair Stimulates Heifer Demand 


Heifers sold comparatively well, $5.25 to $6 taking the 
bulk of the yearling type reaching Chicago. Butcher heifers 
costing $3.50 to $4.75 were relatively higher than fat year- 
lings, a few of the latter reaching $6.50. Killers on a lim- 
ited scale were consistent buyers of $5.50 to $6.25 heifers, 
that trade being sustained by the World’s Fair. 


Fewer Heavy-Weights Would Have Raised 
General Price-Level 


The bulk of the high-cost cattle—$6.50 to $7.50—acquired 
by killers during July lost money; light cattle, including 
heifers, were profitable. Heavy beef encountered constant 
sales resistance; yearling product sold itself. A_ slightly 
larger percentage of bullocks weighing 1,400 to 1,600 pounds 
would have injected demoralization; as it was, clearances 


Increased Protection 
in Live Stock Marketing 


B* SELLING live stock through 
any one of the twenty-four 
member sales agencies of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing As- 
sociation, you are increasing the 
protection which is assured the in- 
dustry through co-operative organ- 
ization. 

These sales agencies give every 
shipper the highest net price for 
his cattle, hogs, and sheep, and also 
enable him to have a direct voice 
in the building of an improved sell- 
ing service which he owns and 
controls. 





National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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were difficult at both ends of the month. Twenty-five per 
cent fewer heavy steers would have made a higher level of 
prices possible from top to bottom. The big bullock has 
become an unmitigated trade nuisance. 


Inferior Product Goes into Immediate Consumption 


Low-grade bovine property is a serious disposal proposi- 
tion. Aged western cows selling at $3 to $3.50, canners 
and cutters at $1.50 to $2.50, and bulls at $2.50 to $3.25 
mean surplus supplies, and probably substantial processing 
profits. Salvage of range and dairy-herd culls yields scant 
net returns to shippers under present conditions. As killers 
are not resorting to freezing, the great bulk of this low- 
grade product goes into immediate consumption, choice cuts 
selling as fresh meat, coarse portions being cooked and 
flavored to tickle consumers’ palates, or worked up into 
sausage. 

Season’s Cattle Market Disappointing 


Anticipating repetition of the rise in cattle prices a 
year ago, the summer market this season was a distinct dis- 
appointment, as many steers were carried along, overstaying 
opportunity, in expectation of at least an $8 to $9 trade in 
finished steers and yearlings. At intervals killers relaxed 
vigilance, but the top never got away from them, although 
on occasions second-grade bullocks sold unreasonably close 
to tops—a condition that was promptly rectified. 


Hog Prices Sag at Middle of Month 


A scratch top at $5 was made at mid-month in the hog 
market. A continuously heavy run, threat, if not certainty, 
of a processing tax, accumulation of both lard and meats, 
and further curtailment of exports were bearish factors. 
Heavy butcher hogs, held back in expectancy of a $5 to $6 
market, were unloaded in such numbers that on the crash 
toward the end of the month $4 to $4.25 represented the 
market, shipping grades weighing 180 to 290 pounds going 
at $4.40 to $4.55. All through the month average drove 
cost at Chicago was held below $4.50, few hogs selling above 
$4.90, and the bulk of the packing sows from $4 down. The 
consuming public, surfeited with cheap pork, refused to ab- 
sorb the supply, loins wholesaling at 7 to 9 cents per pound. 
Heavy June and July slaughter was due to several causes, 
not the least of which was retention of heavy hogs on pub- 
lished rumors of government intervention, carrying a promise 
of a 7-cent market. Late in the month, dry pastures, 
mounting cost of corn, and sporadic outbreaks of cholera 


O a 
Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 
= : _ 










WE OFFER FOR SALE 93 head of Regis- 
tered Yearling Hereford Heifers, and 90 head 
of Registered Two-Year-Old Hereford Heifers. 


HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, 


Sterling, Colo. | 
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dumped a mess of pigs and underweights, selling from $3.25 
down, into the laps of processors, where it was anything 
but welcome. Packers, carrying heavy stocks of lard and 
meats subject to a possible processing tax, were reluctant 
buyers either at the markets or at concentration points, the 
so-called corn-hog discussion, published in vague and frag- 
mentary form, exercising a price-repressing influence on the 
whole market. 


Lambs Fluctuate Violently 


Lambs were an exception to the rule, reaching an $8.75 
top twice during’ the month, although the market ran wild 
on several occasions, when killers indulged in a scramble for 
numbers. Few desirable lambs sold under $7.75 during the 
month, a large percentage of the crop vending at $8 to $8.25. 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri lambs ran out, Texas 
shot its wad, the native crop was seriously damaged by 
drought in June, and such lambs as came from the North- 
west were below standard. Feeders got few lambs, as pack- 
ers were hungry for second cuts. The market was lumpy 
and jumpy all through the month—lumpy with respect to 
supply and jumpy as to prices, alternate breaks and bulges 
of 50 to 75 cents per cwt. being the rule. On one session, 
sorting was drastic; on the next, buyers took everything 
wearing a pelt. Under protest, killers took a swarm of 
common and medium lambs, the product of which has no 
legitimate place in meat distribution. A string of Texas 
yearlings, fed in Illinois, was marketed during the month at 
$5.50 to $6.50; otherwise supply was mainly new-crop lambs, 
only a handful of aged ewes reporting, the bulk of these 
selling at $1.50 to $2.50 per ewt. After a series of violent 
fluctuations, the market finished the month at practically the 
opening basis. 


Many Factors Restricting Meat Consumption 


As the stock-yard is merely a half-way stage in the 
meat-marketing process, future prices will depend largely on 
meat-trade conditions, which have been anything but favor- 
able to free distribution recently. Many restrictive agencies 
are in evidence, some of them governmental. Not long ago 
the University of Illinois issued a bulletiri that, intentionally 
or otherwise, was aimed at meat consumption. No less a 
personage than the Secretary of Labor in a radio talk took 
the same side of what amounts to a national controversy. 
Retail prices, with the exception of those on fresh pork, are 
high—in many instances prohibitive to a large consuming 
element. A battle of foods is in process, its arena being 
the advertising columns of newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals, meat being a conspicuous goat in this propaganda 
dissemination. The industrial situation shows some improve- 
ment, which should work to the advantage of animal prod- 
ucts, although there can be no reasonable expectancy of 
sudden revival of meat trade on the basis of purchasing 
power suddenly acquired after a long period of indigency. 
The surprising thing is that meat consumption has been 
so well sustained through the industrial stress of the past 
year, especially in the case of beef and lamb. 


“Free Lunch” Coming Back 


One agency of food distribution deserving notice is the 
saloon free lunch, now staging a rapid, if not sensational, 
come-back. Flaming posters announce either that beer will 
be served free with lunch, or free lunch with beer, all over 
the country. Liquor dispensaries, dubbed “taverns,” sprang 
up overnight by the hundred thousand, competition making 
distribution of food, mainly gratuitous, imperative. When 
the Eighteenth Amendment goes on the junk-pile, that pecu- 
liar American institution, the saloon free lunch—call it “tav- 
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ern” free lunch, if you will—is slated for an emphatic re- 
turn, and the counter will be mainly a display of meats. 
Already “tavern” free lunches are cutting beef rounds, giving 
away cured meats by the ton, and affording processors an 
outlet for both fresh and cured meats that was hermetically 
sealed during the Volsteadian era. 


What Shall Be Done with Pork Surplus? 


The case of pork is a puzzle to meat-trade experts. Mak- 
ing allowance for disappearance of several export outlets, 
notably Germany, restriction of others, and curtailed domes- 
tic demand by unemployed industrialists, there is something 
wrong with hog-product consumption. Admittedly slaughter 
has been heavy, but the public should have gone greedily 
to pork loins selling at 7 to 9 cents per pound wholesale, 
as it had access to that meat at corresponding retail prices, 
while no concessions were made in the case of other meats. 
Various expedients to rid the trade of a surplus of hog 
products and lard have been suggested, none of them prac- 
tical. Processors will go into the winter with heavy stocks, 
with no immediate prospect of early liquidation. Hedging 
on the Board of Trade may relieve the processor, but the 
stuff remains. in the visible supply. Sale to Russia would 
get it out of sight, but such disposal might be made at 
national expense. Another suggestion is to convert inferior 
grades into tankage, which is also impracticable, as tankage is 
bought for its protein content, which fats do not furnish, and 
more tankage would in turn mean added pork production. 
Conversion of lard into soap-grease would sound reasonable 
but for the fact that soap-grease is also in excessive supply. 
Reducing hog production would furnish one means of solv- 
ing a vexatious problem, and a short corn crop may facili- 
tate that program by sending pigs and underweights to the 
shambles. Excess hog production is to be attributed to a 
ten-year campaign in which the ton litter, disease curtail- 
ment, and economic production, meaning added tonnage, were 
slogans. The “big type” hog champion had his day, exten- 
sion workers urged Cotton Belt farmers to grow their own 
pork, dietitians put a crimp in consumption, and tariff-tinkers 
destroyed or impaired foreign markets. Not long since a 
hue-and-cry was raised that expansion of the sheep industry 
threatened an oversupply of lamb; instead, a pork surplus 
handicaps meat distribution. 


UNCERTAINTY OF CORN CROP CHECKS 
STOCKER TRADE 


J. E. P. 


IDSUMMER FOUND THE STOCK-CATTLE MAR- 

ket semi-stagnant, owing to uncertainty regarding the 
outcome of the maturing corn crop. At the correspond- 
ing period of 1932 a bumper corn crop was assured, concern 
centering at that period on the financial problem, which was 
partly solved by government assistance. This year physical, 
rather than financial, conditions are the cattle feeder’s prob- 
lem of major importance. Over large areas east of the Mis- 
souri River the corn crop is at least a partial failure. Iowa 


has suffered to some extent; Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio | 


have been hit hard. Excessive moisture early in the season 
delayed planting, a June drought completing the disaster. 
Speculators in the corn-pit, taking the bull side of the mar- 
ket, ran prices up to levels where commercial feeders are 
unable to operate; in-and-out feeders, who invariably fill 
feed-lots when prices are low, suspended purchasing; and, 
as the prospect of repetition of the late-summer boom in 
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fat cattle faded away, an element that frequently makes a 
gamble in fleshy, two-way steers destined for the early 
winter fat-cattle market deserted the arena. As corn svared, 
cattle declined, shutting off country demand for 900- to 1,100- 
pound steers that had previously been selling in a range of 
$5.50 to $6.25, throwing that class of cattle into the hands 
of killers by eliminating outside competition. 

Uncertainty as to what new corn will be worth, the 
progress or collapse of the bull campaign, and the tonnage 
of old corn in growers’ hands are factors that keep feeders 
guessing. If new corn is worth 50 cents per bushel or more 
at the elevator, thousands of growers will dismiss cattle from 
their calculations. They filled feed-lots last fall merely be- 
cause corn was dirt-cheap and had no other outlet. As a 
logical result, thin cattle were acquired on terms that were 
not warranted by prices when they went to the butcher. 
Feeders are wary of taking on thin cattle even at present 
prices, the great majority having assumed a waiting atti- 
tude. Had good-to-choice fat steers found an $8.50 to $9.50 
market in July, it is possible that this attitude would have 
been different; but, in any event, caution would have been 
the slogan. 

An impression is gaining ground that there is less old 
corn back in growers’ hands than has been advertised. Com- 
modity surpluses are invariably exaggerated, and it is prob- 
able that during the low-cost period much corn was dissi- 
pated. A continuous run of heavy cattle and big hogs tells 
where much of it went. Feeders have indulged in vain regret 
at using corn lavishly in the feed-box, under an impression 
that prices would continue low. The fact that a large pro- 
portion of the 1932 crop was consumed in this manner, 
coupled with this season’s adverse physical conditions, made 
the new scale of prices possible. 

Early August found the corn crop in critical condition, 
with no certainty as to yield or price. Bullish energy in 
speculative circles had subsided—temporarily, at least; but 
that element was ready to mark prices higher at every 
opportunity, to the discomfiture of cattle-feeders who are 
sparring for lower-cost replacement. That many sections 
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of the Corn Belt which clamored for cattle last year will not 
repeat is a cinch bet, as neither pasture nor grain is avail- 
able. Appeals for steers to feed on contract no longer churn 
the atmosphere. Horse-barn and corner-lot auctions of stock- 
ers—popular during the latter half of 1932—are threatened 
with disappearance, the trade going either to the public 
markets or later on direct to western pastures. 


The corn-hog campaign is regarded by cattle-feeders as 
inimical to their interests, as its objective is curtailment of 
feed production and higher prices. This may not be an 
unmixed evil, so far as commercial feeders are concerned, 
as their competition in the stocker market would be re- 
duced; and when their finished cattle go to market, their 
position would be stronger. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


NLESS THE OPERATION OF NATURAL LAW CAN 

be muzzled, meat production is facing substantia! cur- 
tailment. Corn may not be realizing prohibitive prices 
from the viewpoint of those growers who haul it to the 
elevator, but feeders view the prospect from a different angle. 
The logical effect of a soaring corn market is restricted feed- 
ing of cattle, hogs, and sheep. This influence will not be 
felt immediately, as the old crop of cattle still in feeders’ 
hands must be liquidated, and the surplus of the pig crop sent 
to the shambles at light or medium weight. Lambs are less 
influenced by grain conditions, but high corn will restrict 
winter feeding. 

Cattle 


There is no immediate prospect of beef scarcity, as the 
Corn Belt is full of yearlings that will go to the butcher 
this side of December. Last fall the Corn Belt tucked away 
an unusually large number of western calves, both steers 
and heifers, a large percentage of which will be beefed 
during the next ninety days. Aged, long-fed steers are still 
crowding into the market, discrediting assertion that after 
the first half of the year they would be scarce. Dry pas- 
tures will send to the butcher many common cattle that are 
not doing well under present adverse conditions. As there 
is no incentive to put mature steers on feed, the excessive 
supply of steers weighing 1,400 pounds that has cluttered up 
beef-outlet channels for months past will not be repeated, 
The $9 to $10 trade in heavy steers last fall, easy govern- 
ment and private money, and cheap corn were factors re- 
sponsible for this season’s excessive beef tonnage. A year 
hence a load of 1,600- to 1,700-pound bullocks will be a 
novelty; even the 1,400- to 1,500-pound types will be scarce. 
Feeders will lay in low-cost light and common steers, on 


WHR 


A New Mexico cattleman* says he wants to 
buy his bulls from a herd like WHR, “with 
a national reputation.” It helps him sell his 
calves. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 


*Name on request. 


the theory that, while they may not make much money, on 
the other hand they cannot lose in the same fashion that 
high-cost aged cattle have thrown cash to the little birds 
this season. 

Hogs 


Pork production will be cut down by free marketing of 
spring-farrowed shoats. What packers will do with a heavy 
run in September and October is their problem. Such hogs 
are not convertible into high-grade product. The meat does 
not keep well, and must be sold for what it will realize 
when deterioration sets in. If meat stocks were of less 
volume, the prospect might be more bullish with respect to 
both lard and meats. In any event, pork production will be 
cut down, although slaughter on a numerical basis may be 
maintained. Packers are apprehensive of a crop of oily 
hogs as a result of a substantial increase in soy-bean acreage. 


All speculation as to the result of a processing tax, 
payment to growers of benefits to destroy pigs and sows, 
premiums on pregnant sows, converting hog product and lard 
into tankage and soap-grease, donations to Russia, China, 
or the indigent population now rapidly disappearing under 
beneficent NRA influence, is futile. The bald fact is that 
freezers’ cellars, cans, and barrels are full of hog product 
that cannot be merchandised. Uncle Sam may be induced 
to dig down into the well-filled coffers of the RFC and solve 
the problem. By January there will be fewer hogs munching 
corn than at the same time this year, heavy barrows will 
be needed by killers twelve months hence, and, between 
spoilation, depletion, and curtailed production, meat stocks 
will be less voluminous. 

Lambs 


Winter lamb-feeding will be light, as farmer-feeders will 
not go the price pace, speculators are out of the contract- 
feeding game, and western operators will reduce holdings 
in response to new-corn cost. The 1934 spring-lamb crop 
cannot be reckoned with, as it is a weather proposition, but 
there will be fewer fat fed lambs during the January-to- 
June period next year. Thereafter nature will determine 
condition and numbers. 





COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ccs ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago 
on August 1, 1933, compared with June 30, 1933, and August 
1, 1932 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Aug. 1, 1933 June 30, 1933 Aug. 1, 1932 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).....0.00000.... $6.75-7.50 $6.25-7.00 $9.00-9.75 

ROD eee ee ae ae 5.50-6.90 5.00-6.50 7.75-9.00 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).....0000000 0... 6.75-7.50 6.25-7.00 9.00-9.60 

OI ss ocak cce seacoast Ses kc 5.00-6.25 7.75-9.00 

Medinm (800 IbS.. Up) qc:cccosscsccoccosesescescccs 5.00-5.75 4.50-5.50 5.75-8.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice............. piubcapeten setae igs 5.50-7,25 6.25-6.75 7.50-9.50 
HEIFERS: 

Good ‘to. Chole... 5 s..5is ROPES 4.50-5.60 6.50-8.00 
COWS: 

ROSE ace. Basa rica et rae Sree eat 3.50-4.75 3.00-4.25 3.50-5.50 
CALVES: 

ODE 10: CHONG: 1h iccsccccccrcrnnce SMO LOU 3.75-4.75 4.00-5.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

OOO 46 ‘CHOMA ciniide keene 4.50-5.75 4.25-5.75 5.00-6.50 

Common to Medium.........0.0..............- 3.00-4.50 3.00-4.50 2.75-5.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 lIbs.).... 4.40-4.70 4.40-4.50 4.45-5.00 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (92. lbs, down)........ 6.75-8.25 6.75-7.50 5.00-6.65 
EWES: 


Good to Choice...... Sa astern cae 1.50-2.75 1.25-2.50 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-two 
markets for the month of June, 1933, compared with June, 
1932, and for the six months ending June, 1933 and 1932: 


























RECEIPTS 
June Six Months Ending 
June 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
CRERIO occas 984,497 869,620 | 5,297,045 | 5,411,580 
CBTVOR So cssccsssce. 464,492 467,939 | 2,639,487 | 2,733,578 
eee 3,361,349 | 2,544,983 | 18,027,672 | 19,370,575 
OOD si sccccsscsacs 2,091,119 | 2,428,335 | 12,143,730 | 18,782,539 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 
Sia | Six Months Ending : 
June 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
CARO" ccccscecse. 358,089 323,219 | 1,959,561 2,048,887 
CRIVGB Sc cscccccenz 131,303 137,994 787,111 782,451 
BN iteiiihcsncieat 737,150 917,738 | 4,665,673 6,381,588 
| 912,206 1,086,519 5,284,849 6,022,020 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
‘ian Six Months Ending 
June 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
COtHe .si-.c2s.: 129,297 90,443 728,580 616,875 
UBIWOR 2 ccc: 20,471 15,152 149,201 109,680 
Ne ainteaccimsiscay 45,969 26,051 188,743 187,368 
ic etaiaiscicies 100,281 171,514 593,204 695,660 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Jane Six ~~ Ending 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
CMI o2-ccccccc. 620,887 548,272 | 3,287,983 3,318,776 
GBlVGS..2cocce 338,434 826,447 | 1,844,379 1,934,338 
BR cnciiinancates 2,620,870 | 1,624,149 | 13,334,352 | 12,972,798 
a scncsitecs sets 1,166,674 | 1,338,334 | 6,838,795 | 7,765,517 





*Exclusive of calves. yIncluding stockers and feeders. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on August 1, 1933, compared with 
June 30, 1933, were as below (per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): Aug. 1, 1933 June 30, 1933 


COS ace a isan ree eee $ 9.00-10.00 $ 8.50- 9.00 

NN nese cee eater See a Sees ea eelian 8.00- 8.50 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

CI a eek a ee 9.00-10.00 8.50- 9.50 

a iis aan eat apercnsdone tag adencaceecee |. a 8.00- 8.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 

CROCS - eid 2 ei aba Be a acca bcauddewenateasndboniee’ ieescleceed 9.00-10.00 8.50- 9.50 

NNN cei Ia a ice sd Bile Sieh at 8.00- 9.00 8.00- 8.50 
COWS: 

NN. Gases; a kb eos 6.50- 7.50 6.50- 7.50 
VEALERS: 

ig cn a ee a as sedetrinaeanvaleheeas 10.00-11.00 7.50- 8.50 

O08) cc ae 9.00-10.00 6.50- 7.50 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 lbs. down): 


GD sii 2a tess iat eet iicb alent agate tetestaten $15.00-16.00 $13.00-14.00 
REO esicbsctescacdicse sansiteccton sisates Madasaeeee wsesveeee--. 14.00-15.00 12.00-13.00 
EWES 
MOOG. isesitiancccs stale, 5 Saxe, toeipamtecaoion . §.50- 6.50 5.00- 6.50 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
SD 10) RYRINEG oo a $ 8.50-10.00 $ 6.00- 7.00 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 
B of frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery 
butter, and eggs on July 1, 1933, as compared with 
June 1, 1933, and average holdings on July 1 for the past 
five years (in pounds except as otherwise noted): 














Commodity July 1, 1933 | June, 1, 1933 “Soe 
Frozen beef..................- 23,190,000 | 18,954,000 | 29,306,000 
Cured beef*................... 11,979,000 | 11,584,000 | 16,021,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 1,801,000 1,843,000 2,705,000 
Frozen pork..............----. 212,779,000 | 175,805,000 | 223,690,000 
Dry salt pork’.............. 131,218,000 | 105,646,000 | 143,984,000 
Pickled pork™................ 415,861,000 | 389,102,000 | 419,414,000 
Miscellaneous................ 64,769,000 | 51,179,000 | 72,653,000 

i hiiatiascatciiticcaiiil 861,597,000 | 754,113,000 | 907,773,000 
TE siicttaitinceninacice 196,941,000 | 110,889,000 | 156,085,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 42,756,000 | 38,131,000 40,782,000 
Creamery butter........... 106,405,000 35,159,000 88,335,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)| 9,366,000 8,062,000 11,829,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


HIDES CONTINUE TO BE WELL CLEANED UP 


J. E. P. 


HEN PACKER HIDES REACHED A 13%- TO 15- 
cent basis late in July, the market slowed up. Work- 
ing on codes, tanners quit the hide market, a week 
elapsing without trades being recorded; but this condition 
was considered merely temporary, no sign of ‘weakness de- 
veloping, as packers, confident of the value of their property, 
tucked it away in their cellars, standing pat on resumption 
of trade at previous quotations. Packers are in a position 
to take care of their current take-off without forcing sales, 
or even inviting bids. Stocks are fairly well cleaned up. 
Heavy packer steer hides are quoted at 15 cents; light 
native cows, at 14 cents; butt-branded steers, at 15 cents; 
light Texas steers, at 14% cents; and heavy Texas steers, 
at 15 cents. Small packer hides are selling in a range of 
12% to 14 cents. 
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Leather stocks are low, although that market has quieted 
down during code-preparation activity. Belting leather has 
been in demand, in consequence of revival of industry, cheaper 
grades of sole and upper leather have found broad outlets, 
but demand for finer grades is narrow. This will result 
in lowering the quality of the cheaper grades of shoes, or 
increasing the cost of such merchandise. Medium grades 
have the call at present, the public backing away from the 
type selling from $10 up. 

Despite the recent advance in hides, the undertone is 
healthy. Cattle slaughter shows substantial increase over 
the corresponding period of 1932, but there has been no 
accumulation in the hands of either packers or tanners. 


WOOL VALUES ON SOLID BASIS 
J. E. P. 


OOL IS ON A FIRM BASIS. WEEKLY SALES 
W volume is considerably lighter than during the semi- 
boom period, but intrinsic values are recognized. Neces- 
sarily the rising trend has been halted. Manufacturers, who 
were intent on replenishing stocks earlier in the season, are 
in easier circumstances with respect to raw material, and 
have had their attention monopolized with adjustments 
rendered imperative by impending code conditions, under 
which they will operate for some time to come. Although 
sales have diminished, the market undertone continues firm, 
visible supplies are in strong hands, and there is more prob- 
ability of further advances than there is of declines. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the 1933 clip has been 
sold or consigned by growers, and it is estimated that 40 
Scientific chemical compound pro- 
duces scab which leaves a clean- 
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G: ilion, $1.75; Gallon, 
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per cent of the clip is already in manufacturers’ hands—a 
condition for which there is no precedent at this season. 
Apprehension of foreign competition has been allayed by the 
exchange situation. © 

Codification of the industry will inaugurate a new era, 
the outcome of which is conjectural. During the past three 
months an enormous volume of clothing trade has been done, 
consumers replenishing wardrobes on the theory that prices 
will advance. This promise has been the slogan of salesman- 
ship, accentuated by industrious advertising. For one thing, 
old stocks of clothing are out of the way, bargain sales have 
been discontinued, and the whole industry, from wool-loft to 
retailer counters, is on a healthier basis. It is possible that 
any sharp advance in clothing cost will check purchasing, 
as many consumers are still in economical mood, and there 
is evidence of resentment whenever prices are marked up. 
Low-cost clothing is still popular, but custom tailoring has 
picked up at decidedly lower price-levels than before the 
crash. 

Territory wools are available only in limited quantity. 
Three-eighths-blood territory is quoted at 70 to 72 cents a 
pound, clean basis; half-blood, at 75 to 77 cents; quarter- 
blood, at 64 to 75 cents; and graded fine wools, as high as 
80 cents. Ohio and similar fine delaine wools are selling at 
21 to 32 cents per pound in the grease; three-eighths and 
quarter-blood, at 35 to 36 cents; and half-blood, at 32 to 33 
cents. Texas choice scoured warp wools are worth 78 to 
80 cents, and fine twelve-month wools, 74 to 76 cents. 


The foreign situation is as strong as the domestic mar- 
ket, recent London sales showing marked advances in terms 
of English money. London will hold sales every two months, 
but offerings will be limited until November. Canadian 
wools are likely to find the American market. 

Manufacturers are refusing to make contracts far ahead, 
owing to uncertainty as to what wool will be worth later 
on. Some concern has been expressed because fabrics have 
been turned out in excess of current demand, but weavers 
ave confident of their market and of getting more money. 
They have been running machinery at full capacity, to ac- 
cumulate fabric stocks at lower cost than will be possible 
when loom operation is restricted by code and minimum- 
wage scales are enforced. That they are willing to carry 
merchandise on their shelves is reassuring, especially to 
wool-holders. 

Medium wools are in decidedly strong position, and there 
is a pronounced conviction in trade circles that the high 
point of the season has not yet been reached, based on the 
theory that there is a decided vacuum in piece goods and 
clothing which must be filled sooner or later. In trade 
opinion, fall consumption will be sufficient to put fine wools 
on a dollar basis, clean. 


All available information indicates impending wool short- 


age. Australian advices are that serious drought conditions 
in the north have caused heavy sheep mortality. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON AUGUST 2 
C were quoted at $25 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Hay 
prices at Kansas City on that date were: Alfalfa—No. 1 
extra leafy, $11.50 to $12; No. 2 extra leafy, $10.50 to $11; 
No. 1, $10 to $10.50; No. 2 leafy, $9 to $10; No. 2, $8 to $9; 
No. 3 leafy, $7.50 to $8; No. 3, $7 to $7.50; sample, $6 to 
$6.50; prairie—No. 1, $8 to $8.50; No. 2, $7 to $7.50; No. 3, 
$5 to $6.50; sample, $4 to $4.50; timothy—No. 1, $8 to $8.50; 
No. 2, $7 to $7.50; No. 3, $6 to $6.50. 
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DROUGHT-INJURED SUDAN GRASS 
AND SORGHUM SAFE ONLY AS 
SILAGE 


Sudan grass and sorghum that have 
been injured by drought are extremely 
dangerous as a pasture or green feed 
for live stock, says the Department of 
Agriculture. These cultivated grasses 
are more resistant to drought than most 
forage crops, but their prussic-acid con- 
tent is greatly increased by drought in- 
jury. 

Farmers of the Great Plains area, 
where the recent severe drought has 
ruined many ranges and pastures, are 
advised to use great care in pasturing 
live stock on sudan grass or sorghum, 
or in utilizing these crops as green 
feed. The safest way to utilize drought- 
injured sudan grass, sorghum, or John- 
sun grass, department specialists point 
out, is to put it in a silo, taking care 
to add enough water to insure fermenta- 
tion. 


CONTROL OF SCREW-WORM 


The screw-worm—the most costly pest 
of the southwestern ranges—can be 
more effectively controlled by trapping 
than by any other method yet devised, 
says the Department of Agriculture. The 
annual loss to stockmen and ranchers 
from this insect pest is conservatively 
estimated at $10,000,000. 

The screw-worm is not a real worm. 
It is the maggot of a blow-fly that 
lays its eggs in fresh wounds or wher- 
ever it finds a flow of blood. Any 
scratch or bite deep enough to draw 
blood attracts these flies. The tiny 
maggots that hatch from the eggs with- 
in a few hours begin at once to dig 
into the flesh of the animal. Prompt 
treatment is necessary to prevent death 
or permanent injury. 

Department entomologists have devel- 
oped effective methods for 
cases of screw-worm infestation and for 
destroying carcasses of animals that 
served as breeding-places. This, how- 
ever, did not lessen the number of cases 
of infestation each year. Accordingly 
the entomologists turned their atten- 
tion to trapping. 

In 1932, from March to November, 


treating | 
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664 standard government fly-traps were 
operated on a 155,679-acre tract of 
range land, and a 172,000-acre tract 
of the same ranch country, left un- 
trapped, was kept under constant ob- 
servation. The fly and the animal pop- 
ulations in each tract were recorded 
day by day. In the trapped area the 
fly population was reduced 57 per cent, 
and the number of animals infested by 
secrew-worms was reduced 42.83 per 
cent, as compared with conditions in 
the non-trapped, or control, area. 


PORK CONSUMPTION 


The American people are now eating 
approximately 8 per cent more pork and 
lard per person than they did in the pre- 
war period, reports the Department of 
Agriculture. In the 1910-14 period they 
consumed 93 per cent of the pork pro- 
duced in this country. During the ab- 
normal post-war year 1919 they took 
only 76 per cent of the production, be- 
cause exportations to Europe were run- 
ning unusually high. But, as exports 
began to fall off and hog production 
changed only slightly, the percentage of 
the total pork production (excluding 
lard) available to domestic consumers 
exceeded the percentage consumed in 
the normal pre-war period. In 1929, 
domestic consumers took 96 per cent 
of the total production of pork—3 per 
cent more than in the pre-war period. 
And in 1932, approximately 98 per cent 
of our practically unchanged pork pro- 
duction was shoved onto the domestic 
market—5 per cent more than in 1910-14. 


American hog-farmers are beset with 
an excess-production problem because of 
a severe contraction in their export out- 
let, just as are wheat-growers and 
cotton-farmers. Where the American 
hog-farmer averaged 20 foreign custom- 
ers for pork in the 1926-29 period, he 
had only 8 left in 1932; and where 
he had 40 foreign customers for lard 
during this same pre-depression period, 
he had less than 30 in 1982. 

The shrinkage in exports during the 
past year alone was_ equivalent to 
approximately 500,000 market-weight 
hogs, and the difference between exports 
last year and our record peace-time 
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exports in 1923, before European agri- 
culture began to recover substantially 
from the war, is equivalent to about 
8,000,000 hogs. To put it another way, 
the decrease in annual exports since 
1923 is equivalent to one hog out of 
every six in Corn Belt feed-lots. 


[Those who have been wondering about 
the reasons for the comparatively low 
prices of hogs during the past few years 
will be interested in the above. It sets 
forth a condition too frequently over- 
looked by antagonists of direct market- 
ing, who blame all the troubles of the 
hog-grower on this one factor.—EDITOR. ] 


FARM BANKRUPTCIES FEW 


Farmers do not commonly seek escape 
from their financial obligations via the 
bankruptcy route, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Less than 5,000 
farmers resorted to bankruptcy in the 
year ended June 30, 1932. This was 7.7 
per cent of all bankruptcies, as reported 
by occupational, business, and profes- 
sional groups. 

The figures on farm bankruptcies are 
a little larger than those for the pre- 
ceding year—4,849, as compared with 
4,023; but the bureau points out that 
this represents only one farmer out of 
one thousand, the vast majority of 
farmers preferring to fight through the 
depression and endeavor to pay their 
obligations. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
Feeder cattle, yearlings or calves, to 
supply Corn Belt feed-lots direct from 
the range. How many have you for 


sale? Describe as to quality and - 
proximate weights, and state your rall- 
road loading station, 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 





























T. L. BENSON 
Commission Dealer and Order Buyer 
Sheep, Goats, and Cattle. Breeding Ewes 
and Feeder Lambs a Specialty. All orders 
given our personal attention. Best of 
references given. Correspondence s0- 


licited. 
T. L. BENSON 
17 North Madison San Angelo, Texas 


ABORTION. 


QUICKLY CONTROLLED 

Y OUR method all unbred females 

can be permanently immunized; all 
females over five months with calf can 
be temporarily protected until after 
calving, when permanent treatment may 
be safely given. 

No blood tests required. No expert 
supervision necessary. Products pre- 
pared under Government License and 
sold under our Money Back guarantee. 

Now is the time to protect yourself 
against loss. Write today for full de- 
tails on abortion control and reduced 
prices on our complete line of Govern- 
ment Licensed products for hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and poultry. 

FARMERS SERUM & SUPPLY CO. 

1612 West 16th St., Dept. K, 
Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 














LAMB CROP REPORT 


The 1933 lamb crop in the thirteen 
range sheep states is about 3.7 per 
cent smaller than that of 1932 and 
16 per cent less than that of 1981, 
according to the government report is- 
sued July 1. The estimated number 
of lambs docked in these states this 
year was 18,051,000, compared with 
18,750,000 in 1932 and 21,428,000 in 
1931. Lambing percentages for the 
three years were 70.2, 71.3, and 82.4, 
respectively. All the western states ex- 
cept Texas, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Nevada show smaller crops than last 
year. 


SOIL-SAVING MACHINE 


The invention of a machine which suc- 
cessfully prevents soil erosion and con- 
serves moisture in soils has just resulted 
in the issuing of a public-service patent 
to Raymond H. Davis, soil-erosion spe- 
cialist of the Department of Agriculture. 


AUCTION: 400 head high-bred 
stock horses— work, polo, cow 
horses. Ancho, N. M., September 
5. Post Office, J. R. Jenkins, Co- 
rona, N. M. 





BARGAIN—Well-watered ranch, 
35,000 acres, mostly state lease 
and forest. Want to sell at once. 


J. R. JENKINS, Corona, N. M. | 


FOR SALE 


560 acres, 144 mile from Kirley, South 
Dakota. Improved; twenty-six-year resi- 
dence; wood, water, grass, natural good 
shelter, hay bottoms; 80 acres culti- 
vated, more can be. $15 per acre; cash 
preferred. Good home, good living, good 
ee Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 


ERNEST KRANZ, Owner, Kirley, 8. D. 





| HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $5.00; 
| Grimm Alfalfa, $8.00; Sweet 
| Clover, $3.50. All 60-pound bushel. 
| Track Concordia. Return seed if 


not satisfied. 


|_ GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kan. 


THE PRODUCER 


The machine combines an ordinary culti- 
vator with a set of shovels which dig 
about 10,000 holes an acre, giving a 
waffielike appearance to fields. It was 
used successfully in Kansas, and later 
in the Palouse wheat belt, near Pullman, 
Washington. 

The machine has thus far completely 
contro.led erosion on the principal soil 
of the Palouse country when used on 
slopes up to 20 per cent, and has done 
much good on even steeper lands with 
highly erosive soil. It makes it possible 
to retain approximately two inches of 
rainfall without damage to the land 
from soil-washing, and with much bene- 
fit to crops, especially in regions of light 
rainfall, through increased storage of 
moisture. 

This method of conserving soil and 
water is being tested further in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Wisconsin with row 
crops, such as cotton and corn. Use of 
the Davis soil-saving cultivator has 
materially increased the yields of wheat 
in western Kansas. 


LIVE STOCK AND RANGE 
CONDITIONS 


Idaho 


Dry and hot here. 
condition than usual. Beef cattle are 
decreasing in number, but many are 
crossing dairy cows to beef-type bulls. 
—C. A. LUTHER, Gooding. 


Stock is in poorer 


Montana 


Grass good; water scarce; grain and 
fields browning; temperature high. Cat- 
tle are in good condition—D. C. KELTYy, 
Otter. 


GOVERNMENT RANGE REPORT 


Condition of ranges and live stock 
in the seventeen western states at the 
beginning of July was reported by the 
Regional Live Stock Office at Denver 
to be as follows: 


Arizona.—Ranges spotted; cattle in 
good flesh, with good calf crop; sheep 
doing well, except in few dry northern 
areas. 

California.—Cool weather during June 
helped hold up natural feed and water; 
grazing conditions good in north coast 
area, on high mountain ranges, and in 
irrigated pastures—poor elsewhere; 
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summer and fall prospects not good; 
much supplemental feeding necessary to 
finish beef; early lamb crop cleaned up. 


Colorado.—Range feed good in high 
and western areas, dry and short in 
east; live stock in good flesh, except in 
few dry eastern .counties. 


Idaho.— Ranges generally good; more 
moisture needed in east for fall feed; 
live stock making good gains; lamb crop 
light. 


Kansas  (western).— Condition of 
short-grass pastures extremely poor; 
cattle very thin in southwest, and get- 
ting thin elsewhere; some being moved. 


Montana.—Range feed very spotted; 
dry areas through central third of state 
and parts of east; cattie and sheep so 
far in good flesh. 


Nebraska (western).— Ranges and 
pastures poor and drying rapidly; cat- 
tle doing well in spite of heat, flies, 
and short grass, but fall movement will 
be heavy unless rain comes soon. 


Nevada.—Grass damaged by hot,. dry 
weather; hay crop short in places; cat- 
tle in fair condition; sheep have made 
some gains. 


New Mexico.—Rains about middle of 
June greatly improved range; eastern 
part of state still very dry; cattle and 
sheep gaining in areas that had rain, 


North Dakota.—Soil moisture very 
short; hay and later range prospects 
poor; live stock still in good flesh. 


Oklahoma.—Range feed poor; drought 
situation serious in west and north- 
west; cattle in poorer flesh than in 
many years; some being shipped from 
dry sections. 


Oregon.—Range feed improved in 
June, with a few dry spots in east; 
live stock in good flesh; lamb crop 
fair. 


South Dakota (western).—Fall and 
winter feed prospects poor; some stock 
moving out in south-central area; live 
stock has so far held up well. 


Texas.—June rainfall local; shortage 
of moisture serious in Panhandle and 
western half of state; feed crops short 
in dry areas; calf and lamb crops good, 
but not making satisfactory gains. 


Utah.—Hot, dry weather late in June 
damaged lower ranges; stock water 
getting low; high ranges good; live 
stock in good condition; lamb crop short. 


Washington—Summer ranges good, 
but fall ranges short; hay crop short; 
live stock in good condition; lamb crop 
somewhat short. 


Wyoming.—Ranges drying fast, with 
feed below average; live stock made 
good gains in June, but not up to 
usual condition; finish to depend on 
later feed; lamb crop short. 


Judged by His Photograph.—“My hus- 
band has disappeared,” Mrs. Aronoff 
excitedly told the captain at the police 
station. “He just walked out and hasn’t 
come back. Here’s a picture of him. 
I want him found at once.” 

The captain studied the picture. Then 
he looked up at the woman. “Why?” 
he asked.—Pathfinder. 
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